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FROM  THE  70'S  TO  THE  80'S 

Year's  end  is  neither  an  end  nor  a 
beginning  but  a  going  on,  with  all  the 
wisdom  that  experience  can  instill  in  us. 
-  Hal  Borland 


J.  BURTON  ANGELLE,  Secra/a/y 


I  consider  it  appropriate  this  fall  to  take 
inventory  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  reflect  on  its  activities 
and  accomplishments  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  1970's  1  have  served  as 
administrator  of  the  department. 

In  a  few  scant  vi'eeks  we  wiU  enter 
1980.  For  all  of  us  it  will  be  not  only  a  new 
year  but  the  start  of  a  new  decade.  This 
year-end  transition  will  be  doubly 
challenging.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  1970's  but  there  are 
many  programs  begun  in  the  immediate 
past  that  remain  to  be  completed  in  the 
years  just  ahead. 

I  have  always  held  to  the  premise  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  chart  courses  of 
action  for  the  future  is  to  take  an 
analytical  glance  at  the  past.  When  we 
fully  appreciate  what  has  been 
accomplished,  we  are  in  a  better  position 
to  decide  judiciously  what  must  be  done. 

These  comments  embrace  a  period  for 
reflection  and  evaluation,  an  appraisal  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  a 
penetrating  look  into  the  future  to 
determine  what  should  and  must  be 
done  to  provide  continued  good  service 
by  the  wildlife  department  to  the  people 
of  Louisiana. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  1970's  and 
share  with  you  significant  landmarks  in 
the  progress  of  the  wUdlife  department, 
my  attention  is  first  drawn  to  early 
efforts  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  to 
assure  financial  stability  for  the 
department. 

Prior  to  1972,  millions  of  dollars 
generated  by  the  wildlife  department 
from  license  sales,  mineral  royalties  from 
refuges,  and  severance  from  ovster  and 


clam  shells  had  been  transferred  to  uses 
other  than  wildlife,  fisheries, 
environmental  improvements  and 
outdoor  recreation  management. 

Enactment  in  1972  of  a  law  to  assure 
that  all  revenues  generated  by  the 
department  be  left  in  the  Conservation 
Fund  to  be  used  solely  for  wildlife  and 
fisheries  programs  and  similar  related 
activities  marked  a  historic  step  forward 
in  modern  management  of  Louisiana's 
wildlife  and  fisheries  resources.  It  was  a 
cornerstone  on  which  to  build. 

Implementation  of  the  Natural  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  Act  came  in 
September  1973.  The  legislative  act  had 
been  passed  in  1970  but  it  wasn't  until 
1973  that  guidelines  and  procedures  for 
administration  of  the  act  were  adopted 
by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  I  was  named  administrator 
of  the  act  at  the  time  the  guidelines  were 
adopted. 

It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  report  that  at 
present  some  104  permits  have  been 
issued  under  those  strict  guidelines.  Half 
as  many  have  been  rejected,  and  there 
has  been  no  channelization,  clearing  or 
snagging,  channel  realignment,  or 
reservoir  construction. 

Those  rivers,  streams  and  bayous  in 
the  system  have  no  or  few  man-made 
structures  along  their  banks.  They  w\!l 
remain  unaltered,  a  heritage  for  future 
generations. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  that  after 
passage  of  the  original  act  the  legislature 
saw  fit  to  add  additional  streams,  greatly 
expanding  the  scenic  rivers  system.  The 
additions  were  made  during  the  period 
1972-1975. 


EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS,  Governor 


The  year  1975  was  a  crucial  one  for  the 
wildlife  department.  With  the  support  of 
the  legislature  and  Gov.  Edwards,  we 
were  able  to  resolve  several  important 
issues  facing  the  department. 

The  Conservation  Fund,  restored  in 
1972  but  invalidated  by  the  Constitution 
of  1974,  was  again  restored  by  legislative 
action  and  today  provides  the  bulk  of 
operating  funds  for  the  department. 

In  the  matter  of  consolidation  of  state 
government,  mandated  by  the 
Constitution,  wildlife  and  fisheries 
remained  an  entity  as  a  full  department 
of  government  and  was  not  consolidated 
with  any  other  department,  office,  or 
agency,  as  many  persons  then  feared  it 
might  be. 

Today  it  functions  as  an  independent, 
prominent  department  of  state 
government,  dedicated  in  service  to 
wildlife  and  fisheries  resources  and  the 
people  of  Louisiana.  It  is  an  envious 
position  when  compared  to  similar 
consolidation  that  has  taken  place  in 
other  states. 

Of  lasting  importance  and 
convenience  to  the  people  of  the  state 
was  amendment  that  year  of  the 
Louisiana  Motorboat  Safety  Act  to 
conform  with  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971.  This  kept 
registration  of  motorboats  in  Louisiana 
within  the  department,  and  prevented  it 
from  being  administered  in  Washington. 

The  "Oaks  For  Wildlife"  program, 
begun  in  1974,  has  been  hailed  nationally 
as  one  of  the  department's  most  popular 
grass  roots  programs  involving  the 
general  public  with  habitat 
improvement.  Under  the  program  we 


have  distributed  more  than  a  quarter 
million  oak  trees  over  a  five-year  period 
to  interested  individuals.  Restoration  of 
habitat  pays  off  and  the  program  will  be 
expanded  in  the  years  ahead. 

Certainly  supportive  of  the  project 
with  oak  trees  is  the  "Acres  For  Wildlife" 
program  being  formulated  by  the 
department.  It  provides  wildlife 
assistance  to  landowners.  The  legislative 
act  which  created  the  program  this  year 
calls  for  assistance  to  landowners  by 
department  biologists  after  they  earmark 
a  portion  of  their  land  to  enhancement 
for  wildlife.  I  think  it  is  going  to  do  a 
great  deal  at  a  grass  roots  level  where  it 
counts. 

It  has  given  me  continuing  satisfaction 
during  the  fast-paced  1970's  to  push  our 
land  acquisition  program  at  every 
opportunity.  Within  a  few  weeks  we 
should  pass  act  of  sale  for  the  Iwanta 
tract  in  St.  Tammany  Parish,  an 
8,000-acre  addition  to  the  Pearl  River 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 

Although  we  have  over  a  million  acres 
in  the  wUdlife  management  system,  the 
department  rightfully  seeks  to  buy  land 
when  suitable  tracts  and  necessary  funds 
are  available.  We  now  own  265,000 
acres,  dedicated  for  all  time  to  outdoor 
recreation  associated  with  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources.  It  is  a  commendable 
program  and  the  76,000  acres  purchased 
during  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  are 
significant. 

It  is  also  gratifying  for  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  massive  additions  to  the 
wildhfe  management  area  system  made 
in  the  past  few  years  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  125,000-acre  Atchafalaya  Delta 
Wildlife  Management  Area  and  the 
25,000  -acre  Attakapas  area  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

Continued  progress  in  this  important 
land  acquisition  program  was  assured 
this  year  by  passage  of  Act  230.  It  will 
provide  $17,000,000  over  the  next  five 
years  for  purchase  of  additional  wildife 
management  areas.  This  funding  will 


carry  us  well  into  the  1980's  with  a 
program  in  which  so  many  people  have  a 
direct  interest. 

I  assure  you  that  it  has  not  been  only  in 
land  acquisihon  that  we  have  been 
preparing  for  the  future.  As 
administrator  of  the  department  through 
most  of  the  1970's,  1  have  seen  royalties 
from  minerals  on  the  wildlife  refuges 
decline  as  those  minerals  become 
depleted.  But  we  have  not  sat  idly  by, 
wringing  our  hands. 

In  1972,  in  1973,  and  again  in  1976,  we 
pressed  for  special  trust  funds  of 
$5  million  each  for  Rockefeller,  State 
Wildlife  and  Marsh  Island  refuges. 
These  became  realities.  And  in  1978,  the 
amount  for  the  Rockefeller  trust  fund 
was  increased  to  $10  million. 

Stripped  of  technicalities  behind 
establishment  of  these  trust  funds,  it 
amounts  to  putting  money  away  for  the 
proverbial  rainy  day.  We  have  done  so.  It 
could  be  in  these  days  of  spiraling 
inflation  and  declining  royalties  those 
rainy  days  are  not  too  many  years 
distant. 

We  are  now  assured  these  refuges  can 
be  managed  properly  with  recurring 
revenues  in  the  form  of  interest  from 
those  trusts.  Although  without  fanfare, 
establishment  of  those  trust  funds  was  a 
great  stride  forward  in  conservation. 

Full  enforcement  of  wildlife  and 
fisheries  laws  has  been  described  as  the 
cornerstone  of  wildlife  management.  In 
a  nutshell,  good  enforcement  represents 
well  supervised  harvesting  of  wildlife 
and  fisheries  resources.  In  the  past 
decade  the  people  of  Louisiana  have 
watched  the  enforcement  division 
change  from  a  loosely-knit  arm  of  the 
department  into  a  properly  trained, 
properly  uniformed,  fully  equipped  law 
enforcement  organization  that  has  won 
both  respect  and  cooperation  from  the 
public.  It  is  significant  to  note  the 
number  of  cases  made  by  our  wildlife 
agents  has  doubled  since  the  early 


1970's.  The  number  of  cases  made  each 
year  now  stays  at  that  high  level. 

In  1975  there  was  a  historic  change  in 
waterfowl  hunting  regulations  for 
Louisiana,  brought  about  by  the 
department's  determined  efforts  in 
Washington  to  bring  about  the  most 
satisfactory  duck  hunting  regulations 
consistent  with  proper  management  of 
the  international  .waterfowl  resource. 
Louisiana  was  zoned  for  duck  hunting, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  it  was 
possible  to  bag  10  ducks  a  day. 

The  state  wUl  continue  to  be  zoned  for 
the  next  several  years.  During  that  time, 
additional  data  will  be  collected  and 
evaluated.  Ultimately,  we  will  have  a 
permanent  regulatory  plan  for  Louisiana 
that  will  benefit  state  waterfowlers  who 
were  agonized  by  punitive  regulations  in 
the  1960's. 

Similarly,  we  were  able  to  bring  about 
zoning  for  dove  hunting  starting  with 
the  1973-1974  season.  Designation  of 
north  and  south  zones  for  doves  allowed 
us  to  set  seasons  in  both  major  parts  of 
the  state  at  times  ^vhen  biological 
evidence  indicated  the  greatest  number 
of  doves  were  present.  That  assures 
better  hunting  opportunity  during  the 
important  dove  season. 

The  department's  total  management 
program  for  Louisiana  alligators  and  the 
economic  benefits  that  resulted  from  the 
six  legal  alligator  seasons  conducted  in 
the  state  in  the  1970's,  starting  in  1972 
when  1  became  administrator,  have 
brought  only  world  respect  to  the 
department. 

Louisiana's  alligator  populations  have 
increased  and  continue  to  increase  with 
each  passing  year.  We  have  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  endangered  or 
threatened  wildlife  resources  can  be 
nurtured  back  to  maximum 
productivity.  The  alligator  come  back  in 
the  state  is  now  a  classic  example  of 
wildlife  management  in  action. 

While  always  alert  in  seeking  new 
ways  to  enhance  resident  game 
populations,  the  department  is  also 
attempting  to  establish  a  huntable 
pheasant  population.  Initial  stockings  in 
two  southwest  Louisiana  areas  were 
made  in  1978.  Additional  birds  were 
stocked  early  in  1979.  A  third  stocking  of 
those  fine  game  birds  will  be  made  early 
next  year.  It  is  hoped  they  will  become 
well  established  in  the  1980's. 

Early  in  the  decade  that  will  end 
shortly  there  was  widespread  national 
alarm  about  the  condition  of  our 
environment.  This  concern  was 
expressed  throughout  America  for  our 
land,  forests,  water,  air,  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources. 

It  appears  to  me  today  that  out  of  the 
clamor  and  concern  of  the  early  1970's 


there  has  evolved  a  workable 
stewardship  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  state  and  nation,  one  that  is 
acceptable  to  the  people  and  in  keeping 
with  their  desire  to  make  use  of  those 
wUdlife  and  fisheries  resources. 

As  administrator  of  Louisiana's 
wildlife  and  fisheries  for  nearly  eight 
years,  I  have  come  to  know  that  some  of 
the  fears  of  1970  were  foundless.  I  think 
our  stewardship  has  been  good. 

The  early  1970's  also  brought  great 
concern  for  the  quality  of  our  water 
resources  and,  as  the  decade  unfolded, 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 
department's  water  pollution  control 
division  were  greatly  expanded. 
Recently,  in  formulating  a  master  plan 
for  the  entire  state,  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  saw  fit  to  transfer  this 
responsibility  to  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  effective  January  1. 
The  expertise  of  the  wildlife  department 
in  maintaining  high  quality  of 
Louisiana's  water  resources  is  being 
made  available  to  that  department 
during  this  period  of  transition.  We  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  interaction  of 
water  and  wildlife  resources. 

As  I  look  back  over  nearly  a  decade  I 
can  note  banner  years  in  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources  that  surprised  the 
early  alarmists. 

The  1976-1977  hir  trapping  season 
brought  a  record  $25  million  in  economic 
benefits  to  some  10,000  trappers  and 
their  families. 

The  record  shrimp  harvest  of  1977 
brought  more  than  $90  million  to  shrimp 
fishermen  and  their  families,  but  it  was 
overshadowed  in  1978  be  even  greater 
production.  Those  back-to-back  record 
years  startled  critics  who  thought  our 
fisheries  were  in  trouble. 

Sportsmen  know  our  deer  herd  is  at  a 
peak  not  considered  possible  some  30 
years  ago.  Other  game  populations  are 
stable  and  healthy. 

We  all  know  that  every  year  can't  be  a 
record  year  when  dealing  with  wUdlife 
and  fisheries  resources.  There  are  too 
many  vagaries  which  tend  to  make 
wildlife  population  peaks  cyclic,  but 
there  have  been  enough  good  years  in 
Louisiana  during  the  past  decade  to 
reflect  present  sound  management 
practices  and  the  overall  good  condition 
of  our  environment. 

In  addition  to  these  major 
accomplishments  during  the  past  seven 
or  eight  years,  1  can  look  back  on  scores 
of  programs  and  activities  that  are 
bringing  lasting  benefits  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana.  They  range  from  restocking 
of  wild  turkeys  in  virtually  every  area  of 
the  state  where  turkeys  were  once  native 
to  the  striped  bass  program  which  has 
created  a  new  sport  fishery  in  Louisiana. 


The  striped  bass  program  alone  is  one 
that  will  benefit  Louisiana's  half-million 
sport  anglers.  In  this  program,  and  in  the 
related  hybrid  bass  program,  the 
department  produced  16  million 
fingerlings  for  stocking  this  year.  The 
department's  goal  of  20  million  striped 
and  hybrid  bass  a  year  should  be  reached 
in  1980. 

This  will  be  made  possible  because  of 
the  department's  new  Toledo  Bend 
Freshwater  Fisheries  Research  Facility, 
located  just  a  few  yards  from  the  dam 
itself.  Even  before  it  was  completed  the 
state's  first  major  fish  research 
installation  produced  the  16,000,000 
fish.  We  dedicated  it  in  September  and  it 
will  be  engaged  in  working  with  many 
species  of  fish  in  addition  to  stripers  and 
hybrid  bass. 

There  are  also  numerous  activities  to 
benefit  our  commercial  seafood 
industry:  shell  planting  for  oysters, 
shrimp  tagging  and  research, 
establishment  of  a  new  clam  fishery, 
pond  culture  of  crawfish,  and  many, 
many  others. 

We  are  leaving  no  stones  unturned  in 
making  better  use  of  our  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources. 

Finally,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
designing  and  building  a  new  wildlife 
and  fisheries  headquarters  building  in 
greater  New  Orleans.  Consolidation  of 
the  department's  headquarters 
personnel  in  a  new,  adequate  building 
will  provide  the  space  and  proper 
equipment  to  best  serve  the  interests  of 
all  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

During  this  decade  of  accomplishment 
in  managing  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources,  we  have  had  the  full  support 
of  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards,  the  Louisiana 
Legislature,  the  Lousiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  media,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  in  Louisiana  who 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  many 
facets  of  wildlife  management.  We  hope 
this  wholehearted  support  will  continue 
in  the  1980's.  It  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  we  built. 

To  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
quotation  from  Hal  Borland  with  which  I 
prefaced  these  comments,  there  really  is 
no  end  or  beginning  at  this  time  of  the 
year  in  wildlife  management  and 
administration  of  Louisiana's  wildlife 
and  fisheries  resources.  It  is  a  time  for 
going  on,  a  time  to  do  more! 
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There  are  Certain  Basic  Steps  that  Must  Be 
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Story  and  Photography  By  McFadden  Duffy 


1  nor  to  opening  of  the  recent  alligator  season  in  September, 
telephones  at  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  jangled 
constantly  with  calls  from  sport  hunters  who  wanted  to  get 
a  'gator. 

Many  who  called  were  under  the  wrong  impression  that  the 
privilege  of  hunting  alligators  in  practically  all  of  12  coastal 
parishes  was  something  being  tacked  on  the  resident  basic 
hunting  license.  Others,  who  knew  of  the  $25  resident  alligator 
hunting  license,  thought  the  license  was  the  only  prerequisite 
to  bagging  a  'gator. 

Those  calls  were  not  difficult  to  explain.  In  nine  of  the  12 
parishes  where  hunting  was  allowed  this  year  the  season  on 
alligators  had  been  closed  for  15  years. 

Only  in  Cameron,  Calcasieu  and  Vermilion  parishes  had 
there  been  any  alligator  hunting  in  recent  years.  Five 
commercial  hunting  seasons  in  those  three  parishes  since  1972 
had  pumped  $1.5  million  into  the  area  economy. 

It  followed  that  people  in  southwest  Louisiana  were  more 
familiar  with  alligator  hunting,  the  regulations,  and  the 
necessary  techniques  involved. 

The  wildlife  department  had  made  it  clear  earlier  in  the 
summer  there  would  be  sport  hunting  of  alligators  along  with 
commercial  hunting  in  the  areas  where  a  season  had  been 
established.  And,  it  had  spelled  out  the  exacting  ground  rules 
that  sport  hunters  had  to  follow. 

Although  the  door  to  sport  hunting  of  alligators  had  been 
opened  in  1977  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  with  Act  558  only  a 
few  'gators  had  been  taken  by  sportsmen. 

This  was  primarily  because  the  enabling  act  did  not  become 
effective  until  September  10  of  that  year  and  the  commercial 
hunting  season  was  underway  already.  Louisiana  hunters 
decided  to  wait. 

Those  sportsmen  who  looked  forward  to  the  1978  season 
were  disappointed.  It  was  cancelled  by  the  wildlife  department. 
Domestic  buyers  of  alligator  skins  from  the  three  previous 
commercial  seasons  were  unable  to  export  them  from  the 
United  States  because  of  the  endangered  species  classification 
and  provisions  of  the  international  trade  convention  treaty. 

Buyers  had  full  inventories  of  the  expensive  skins  and  didn't 
want  to  add  more  until  the  skins  could  be  moved  in  foreign 
commerce. 

Consequently,  potential  sport  alligator  hunters  had  to  bide 
their  time  until  the  50-nation  convention  in  Costa  Rica  this 
spring  transferred  the  alligator  to  appendix  2  on  the  world  list  of 
endangered  species.  This  now  permits  the  sale  of  alligator  skins 
abroad  where  they  are  in  great  demand  for  the  leather  trade. 

With  that  hurdle  cleared,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
recommended  to  the  Interior  Department  that  most  of  nine 
additional  Louisiana  parishes  be  opened  this  year  to  alligator 
hunting.  Eventually  the  12-parish  season  was  set  by  the  wildlife 
department. 


Charles  W.  Frank,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  businessman  and 
sportsman,  wanted  to  bag  a  trophy  alligator.  The  author  of 
Louisiana  Duck  Decoys  hoped  for  a  bull  alligator  to  add  to  his 
collection  of  trophies.  He'd  bagged  the  majority  of  big  game 
animals,  from  elephant  to  leopard,  but  the  season  on  Louisiana 
alligators  had  been  closed  for  a  decade  and     a  half. 

What  Charlie  did  in  preparing  to  hunt  an  alligator  is  what 
every  sport  hunter  must  do  under  the  rules  spelled  out  by  the 
wildlife  department. 

He  contacted  a  landowner  who  had  applied  for  and  been 
issued  tags  for  a  fixed  number  of  alligators  that  could  be  taken 
this  season  fiom  his  land.  The  individual  landowner's  quota  is 
determined  by  the  department  and  is  based  upon  the  type  of 
alligator  habitat  provided  by  that  land,  the  acreage  involved, 
and  the  estimated  population  of  alligators. 

In  obtaining  one  of  the  tags  from  the  landowner,  Frank  also 
secured  the  services  of  a  guide  (trapper  or  commercial  alligator 
hunter  familiar  with  the  land  and  retained  by  the  landowner  to 
harvest  his  quota  of  alligators). 

Charlie  then  purchased  his  resident  alligator  hunter's  license 
for  $25.  (The  non-resident  license  costs  $150). 


"His  chances  of  getting  a  big  alligator  opening  day  after  15 
years  of  closed  season  were  good,  but  getting  one  of  those 
legendary  bull  'gators  was  marginal." 


After  the  alligator  towed  the  boat  in  circles  for  several  minutes, 
Billiot  was  able  to  get  the  head  alongside  the  boat  so  Charles 
Frank  could  shoot.  (Upper  left)  Even  after  being  shot,  the 
alligator  continued  its  efforts  to  escape  and  Billiot  held  fast  to 
the  nylon  rope  with  which  it  had  been  fished.  (Upper  right) 
When  the  struggle  ended  and  Billiot  could  raise  the  alligator's 
head  above  water,  they  knew  they  had  a  trophy  'gator.  (Right) 


These  are  the  basic  steps  that  must  be  taken  by  anyone 
wishing  to  hunt  aUigators  for  sport. 

The  story  of  the  hunt  made  by  Charles  Frank  on  opening  day 
of  the  season  provides  an  insight  into  'gator  hunhng. 

The  hunt  began  at  daybreak.  Night  hunting  of  alligators  is 
illegal  so  the  hunting  party  had  gathered  before  dawn  at  David 
Singletary's  camp  on  West  Pearl  River. 

There  were  three  boats  making  up  the  small  flotilla  that 
pulled  away  from  Singletary's  dock.  Charlie  was  in  the  lead 
boat.  In  the  bateau  with  him  were  Mike  Wolfson,  an  amateur 
photographer  planning  to  take  movies  of  the  hunt;  and  Joe 
Billiot,  a  rehred  Louisiana  wildlife  agent  turned  professional 
alligator  hunter  for  the  month-long  season. 

Singletary's  shrimp  trawler  and  its  winch  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  a  large  alligator  out  of  the  marsh  if  Frank  got  one.  Dave 
Hall,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  agent  in  charge  for 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and  a  friend  of  Charlie's, 
wanted  to  watch  the  hunt.  1  was  along  because  I  wanted 
photographs  of  the  first  sport  alligator  hunt  in  at  least  15  years 
in  that  part  of  the  state. 

The  only  others  who  were  in  our  group  were  Michael  Voss,  a 
reporter  for  WDSU-TV  (NBC),  and  Tom  Hohan,  his 
cameraman.  They  were  going  to  do  a  segment  on  the  evening 
news  and  give  a  network  feed  from  New  Orleans.  The  news 
crew  followed  in  a  speed  hull  with  Dick  Kelley  who  manages 
the  vast  track  of  marsh  for  the  owners,  members  of  his  family. 

Charlie  knew  that  during  those  five  commercial  seasons  in 
southwest  Louisiana  a  few  14-foot  alligators  reportedly  had 
been  taken  by  trappers  turned  alligator  hunters.  That's  as  big  as 
alligators  get.  'Gators  fill  out  considerably  after  they  reach  11  or 
12  feet  but  there  aren't  too  many  14-footers  around.  Anything 
over  14  feet  probably  exists  only  in  swampland  legends 
recounted  in  duck  hunting  camps. 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  a  big  one  that  morning  over 
coffee.  Charlie  wanted  a  bull  'gator  with  the  same  fervor  other 
hunters  have  for  big  bucks.  It  has  been  that  way  sir.ce  men  first 
became  hunters. 
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He  took  a  lot  of  kidding  from  the  group  gathered  at 
Singletary's  for  coffee  that  morning.  His  chances  of  getting  a  big 
alligator  opening  day  after  15  years  of  closed  season  were  good, 
but  getting  one  of  those  legendary  bull  'gators  was  marginal. 

This  was  in  spite  of  Joe  Billiot's  repeated  assurances  he'd  seen 
two  bull  alligators  in  the  marsh  not  far  from  a  particular  bend  in 
Salt  Bayou,  a  small  tributary  of  West  Pearl  River  only  a  few 
miles  from  Singletary's  camp. 

Ground  rules  for  hunting  alligators  during  Louisiana's 
annual  seasons  are  simple  but  strict.  Any  deviation  from  state 
and  federal  regulations  can  mean  stiff  fines  and  perhaps 
jeopardy  for  the  legal  hunting  season  itself. 

I've  talked  with  some  hunters  who  thought  alligators  can  be 
stalked  in  a  boat  and  shot  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  or  shot  while 
swimming.  Stalking  and  bank  shooting  might  sound  more 
sporting  than  "fishing"  for  'gators  but  they  are  illogical.  So  is 
shooting  at  a  swimming  'gator. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  times  when  a  well  placed  shot  from  a 
high  powered  rifle  will  kill  an  alligator  outright;  but  if  the  first 
head  shot  doesn't  kill  an  alligator  on  the  bank,  chances  are 
highly  improbable  the  hunter  will  have  the  opportunity  for  a 
second  shot. 

Alligators  are  difficult  to  kill  from  a  distance  and  wounded 
alligators  can  move  with  surprising  speed.  When  a  wounded 
one  slides  into  the  water,  it  is  usually  lost  to  the  hunter. 

Shooting  a  swimming  alligator  would  be  the  biggest  mistake 
any  hunter  could  make.  Any  hunter  who  has  entertained  that 
thought  should  put  it  aside.  A  dead  alligator  in  water  sinks 
almost  immediately.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  find.  A 
\vounded  alligator  swims  underwater  and  rarely  surfaces  again 
in  the  same  area. 

Potential  alligator  hunters  should  realize  they're  dealing  with 
valuable  assets  of  the  landowner.  An  alligator  has  a  doUar  value 


in  skin  and  meat  to  the  landowner.  What  the  landowner  nrught 
ask  in  payment  for  use  of  a  tag  is  based  on  this  known  value.  No 
sport  hunter  would  want  to  waste  his  tag  on  a  chance  shot,  or 
use  it  on  an  alligator  that  wasn't  respectable  quarry. 

There's  no  way  of  getting  around  the  fact  that  to  properly 
utilize  a  precious  alligator  tag,  you've  got  to  fish  for  'gators. 

Fishing  alligators  calls  for  sturdy  hooks,  stout  line,  and  bait. 
Limb  lines  with  the  baited  hook  suspended  about  six  inches 
above  the  water  are  ideal .  They  are  usually  rigged  in  such  a  way 
the  slip  knot  loosens  when  an  alligator  takes  the  bait. 

Usually  there  is  about  50  feet  of  loosely  coiled  line  that  will 
pay  out,  providing  sufficient  time  for  an  alligator  to  swallow  the 
bait. 

All  of  the  commercial  hunters  use  the  fishing  technique. 
When  the  bait  is  taken  and  the  hook  becomes  embedded  in  the 
stomach,  the  alligator  can' t  get  away.  It  must  later  be  handlined 
to  the  surface  and  shot. 

It  may  sound  simple  but  there  is  more  to  handlining  an 
alligator  than  one  might  imagine.  Large  'gators  can  swamp 
boats  of  hunters  during  the  process  of  being  hauled  to 
the  surface. 

There  are  no  records  of  alligators  attacking  hunters  but  rope 
burns  on  the  hands  are  common  and  guns  and  gear  can  be  lost 
from  overturned  boats. 

Those  limb  lines  aUow  alligator  hunters  to  be  selective.  If  a 
small  alligator  is  hooked  it  can  be  set  free.  All  it  takes  is  cutting 
the  line.  The  'gator's  digestive  juices  will  dissolve  the  hook 
in  time. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  alligator  season  is  to  remove  some 
of  the  surplus  alligators,  particularly  the  larger  ones.  The 
reptiles  prey  heavily  on  furbearing  animals,  fish  and  birdlife, 
including  waterfowl. 

The  first  few  baited  lines  were  still  untouched  when  checked. 
The  fourth  line  held  a  'gator  which  Billiot  harvested.  Mike 
Wolfson  had  transferred  earlier  in  the  morning  to  the  camera 
boat  with  the  TV  crew.  It  moved  in  for  movie  footage. 

After  the  alligator  had  been  placed  aboard  the  trawler  we 
moved  on  to  check  additional  lines.  It  wasn't  long  before  we 
had  our  encounter  with  a  big  alligator.  It  took  everyone  but 
Billiot  by  surprise. 

Those  of  us  aboard  the  accompanying  trawler  were  startled  at 
the  sight  of  the  bateau  turning  in  wild  circles  with  BiUiot  holding 
the  taut  rope. 

We  saw  the  bow  end  of  the  boat  dip  dangerously  low  in  the 
water  and  watched  Charlie  go  forward  almost  on  one  knee  as  he 
grasped  the  gunwale.  Then  Billiot  gave  a  yell  and  released  the 
rope.  Charlie  handed  him  gloves  and  they  worked  the  bateau  to 
the  bank  and  grasped  the  limb  line  again. 

What  took  place  in  the  next  15  minutes  appears  to  be  slow 
motion  on  color  slides  but  was  fast-pased.  Again  the  alligator 
swam  in  circles  while  the  hunters  hauled  on  the  line. 

Eventually  Billiot  got  the  head  and  snout  alongside  the  boat 
and  gave  a  mighty  heave.  When  the  head  came  up  above  the 
water  Frank  fired  the  first  shot  from  a  powerful  handgun. 

The  sound  of  the  powerful  handgun  seemed  to  bounce  back 
and  forth  across  the  bayou.  There  was  violent  thrashing  near 
the  boat  and  one  end  began  taking  on  water.  There  was  a  final 
flurry  of  head  shaking  and  tail  lashing  after  the  second  shot. 

Long  after  the  'gator  was  hoisted  aboard  the  trawler,  it 
continued  to  struggle  and  make  fierce  hissing  sounds.  At  one 
point  during  the  trip  back  to  the  landing  the  'gator  tried  to  break 
loose  from  its  lashings.  It  had  to  be  shot  a  third  time. 

When  we  reached  Singletary's  camp  and  measured  the 
alligator  it  was  exactly  14  feet.  Charlie  was  elated.  There  was 
good  reason  for  his  quiet,  controlled  excitement.  They  don't 
come  any  bigger  than  that. 

Perhaps  that's  how  it  will  be  for  other  Louisiana  sport  hunters 
who've  waited  for  15  years  or  more  to  get  a  'gator. 


"At  one  point  during  the  trip  back  to  the  landing  the  'gator 
tried  to  break  loose  from  its  lashings.  It  had  to  be  shot  a  third 
time.  After  the  hunt  Charles  Frank  was  elated.  There  was  good 
reason  for  his  quiet,  controlled  excitement.  They  don't  come 
any  bigger  than  that.  " 
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"The  official  state  dog  shall  be  the 
Louisiana  Catahoula,  as  registered  by 
the  National  Association  of  Louisiana 
Catahoulas.  Its  useon  official  documents 
of  the  state  and  with  the  insignia  of  the 
state  is  hereby  authorized." 

Act  239 

Louisiana  Legislature 

Regular  Session,  1979 

The  first  two  weeks  of  July  1979  will 
be  remembered  by  Louisiana  out- 
doorsmen,  and  others,  as  the  dog  days 
'79.  In  the  winding  down  days  of  the 
1979  legislature,  House  Bill  75  was  intro- 
duced to  designate  the  Louisiana 
Catahoula  Leopard  Dog  as  the  Bayou 
State's  official  canine. 

The  bill  and  its  implications  soon  be- 
came a  national  media  story  and  the 
Louisiana  Catahoula  was  transformed 
into  a  statewide  conversation  piece. 
Some  Louisianians  winced  at  the  idea  of 
a  state  hound  and  looked  on  the  legisla- 
tion as  a  bit  of  frivolity.  Others  accepted 
reality,  \rnih  resignation,  pride,  or  en- 
thusiasm. 

On  July  9,  Governor  Edwin  Edwards 
signed  the  bill  into  law  and  the  concept 
of  the  Louisiana  Catahoula  as  official 
state  dog  was  cheered  by  many  suppor- 
ters who  crowded  the  governor's  office 
for  the  climax  of  a  summer  of  lobbying 
and  political  action. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  unique  breed,  in- 
digineous  to  the  state  should  at  last  re- 
ceive recognition.  An  old  Indian  dog,  the 
Catahoula  has  been  around  long  before 
the  first  white  settlers. 

Some  folks  say  that  it  is  "the  ugliest 
darn  dog"  they've  ever  seen.  Others  in- 
sist that  its  unusual  coloration  and 
"glassy"  eyes  make  it  an  animal  of 
beauty.  But  until  now,  the  Catahoula 
was  anything  but  a  household  word.  It 
was  a  dog  known  to  some  outdoorsmen, 
in  and  out  of  Louisiana,  but  to  few 
others.  Some  had  heard  of  its  glassy 
eyes,  web  feet  and  spotted  coat,  but 
knew  little  else  of  this  one-of-a-kind 
canine. 

The  purebred  Louisiana  Catahoula 
Leopard  Dog  is  descendent  from  parents 
who  both  trace  bloodlines  to  early  dogs, 
developed  as  a  distinct  breed  in  north- 
west Louisiana  in  the  Catahoula  Lake 
region,  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
Hence  the  derivation  of  the  name  which 
in  Indian  language  means  "clear  blue." 

These  canine  pioneers  had  been  bred 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  during  exp- 
lorations of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
by  Hernando  DeSoto's  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  distinctive  breed  was  the  end  result 
of  mating  domestic  Indian  dogs  (proba- 
bly the  Red  Wolf)  with  Spanish  "war 
dogs"  or  mastiffs. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  historical 
references  have  been  found  attesting  to 


the  presence  of  Catahoula  dogs  in 
Louisiana.  In  1686,  Henri  de  Tonti  told  of 
seeing  dogs  with  white  eyes  and  mottled 
spots.  The  Bowie  Brothers  owned  a  pair 
of  leopard  dogs  in  the  mid-1800s,  and  in 
the  early  twentieth  century.  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  on  his  historic  hunting 
trip  to  the  Tensas  swamps  of  northeast 
Louisiana,  became  acquainted  with 
Catahoula  swamp  dogs. 

Later,  public  interest  in  the  breed  was 
revived  when  the  Catahoula  became 
Governor  Earl  Long's  favorite.  "Uncle 
Earl"  was  given  a  number  of  Catahoulas 
during  his  travels  around  the  state  and, 
from  this  collection,  he  would  send  most 
to  State  Police  headquarters  in  Baton 
Rouge,  as  well  as  to  Angola  State 
Penitentiary,  for  boarding  and  care. 
Many  of  the  descendants  from  this  stock 
are  still  maintained  at  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  for  use  in  cattle  control 
along  state  highways. 

Indeed  the  Catahoula  has  many  uses. 
On  the  farm  as  cattle  and  hog  dogs,  they 
are  unsurpassed  in  diligence,  dependa- 
bility, and  efficiency.  Some  hunters 
proclaim  Catahoulas  are  excellent  deer 
dogs  while  others  insist  that  treeing 
coons  and  squirrels  is  their  forte. 

The  dogs  are  gentle  with  children, 
loyal  to  family,  and  make  ideal  compan- 
ions and  pets.  Their  aggressiveness  to- 
wards strangers  makes  them  outstand- 
ing guard  dogs. 

Three  organizations  exist,  in  and  out 
of  Louisiana,  devoted  in  one  degree  or 
another  to  Catahoulas.  The  first  such 
group.  Animal  Research  Foundaton 
(ARE),  based  in  Quinlan,  Texas,  was 
founded  in  the  1950s  by  Tom  D. 
Stodgehill.  Purpose  of  ARE  was  origi- 
nally to  register  all  dog  breeds.  It  was 
first  to  place  the  Catahoula,  pure  or 
otherwise,  on  its  registry  list.  ARE  con- 
tains listings  of  a  breed  called  the  "Texas 
Catahoula,"  more  often  referred  to  as  the 
"Texas  Cow  Dog,"  differing  slightly  in 
bloodlines  from  the  Louisiana  Catahoula 
Leopard  Dog.  ARE  still  registers  dogs  in 
Texas. 

Another  group,  the  Louisiana 
Catahoula  Cur  Association,  was  estab- 
lished in  1957  at  Lafayette,  under  the 
direction  of  Gary  Tullos.  This  organiza- 
tion registers  Louisiana  Catahoulas,  em- 
phasizing working  ability  rather  than 
bloodlines. 

The  National  Association  of  Louisiana 
Catahoulas  (NALC)  was  organized  at 
Denham  Springs  a  few  weeks  later  than 
the  Lafayette  group  and  has  been  desig- 
nated by  Act  239  as  official  registration 
agency  for  the  Louisiana  Catahoula 
Leopard  Dog.  NALC  promotes  mainte- 
nance of  strict  bloodlines  along  with  per- 
formance. 

NALC's  purpose  as  official  registry  of 
pedigreed  Catahoulas  is  "to  insure  the 
continuing  line  of  certified  purebred 


Louisiana  Catahoulas  through  a  super- 
vised program  of  breeding  and  registra- 
tion. "This  is  an  act  of  preservation  for  a 
unique  part  of  Louisiana  heritage  in  rec- 
ognizing the  Louisiana  Catahoula  as  the 
only  breed  of  dog  which  historically 
originated  in  the  state  of  Louisiana." 

According  to  Mrs.  J.  S.  Eaves,  NALC 
director,  the  Catahoula  is  a  versatile  dog 
and  can  be  trained  to  handle  any  hunting 
assignment  involving  hogs,  deer,  coon 
and  squirrel,  as  well  as  being  adept  at 
herding  cattle.  As  an  example  of  its  ver- 
satility, she  cites  the  example  of  John 
Miller,  a  NALC  member  and  Catahoula 
breeder  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  who  is 
training  his  dogs  to  hunt  bear. 

Julius  Allen  of  Baton  Rouge,  born  in 
Catahoula  Country,  in  Winn  Parish,  has 
owned  one  or  more  specimens  of 
Catahoula  breed  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  At  73  he  still  vouches  for  the 
Catahoula,  claiming:  "It's  the  best  dog 
for  people  who  live  in  rural  areas.  It'll  do 
anything  another  dog  will  do,  or  even 
better  and  provides  wonderful  protec- 
tion  for  women  and  children. 
Catahoulas  can  be  raised  in  the  city  but 
they  need  space  and  a  high  fence." 

Ted  Poydras  of  Baton  Rouge  has  been 
a  Catahoula  fan  and  owner  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  breed  through  his 
father  who  hunted  with  them  in  the 
woods  of  Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  Ted's 
enthusiasm  is  evident  as  he  says,  "The 
Catahoula  is  to  be  admired  for  courage, 
cunning,  loyalty  and  ability  to  follow  or- 
ders to  perform.  I  prefer  the  Catahoula  as 
an  outdoor  pet  and  hunter.  Though  to 
some  he  may  appear  vicious,  he  is  the 
most  gentle  dog  I  have  ever  dealt  with. 
I've  had  Catahoulas  around  my  children 
with  no  adverse  incidents.  He  is  versatile 
and,  with  his  webbed  feet,  is  exception- 
ally good  at  operating  in  water  or 
swamp." 

And  so  it  goes  .  .  .  not  unlike  the  cur- 
rent public  acceptance  of  country- 
western  music  as  a  chic  discovery  by 
those  who  once  held  the  old  "hillbilly" 
songs  in  disdain,  the  Catahoula  was  also 
once  relegated  to  "good  ole  boy"  status, 
or  held  obscure  by  many  who  now  find 
him  fascinaHng.  So,  Louisiana,  the  state 
with  such  singular  folkloric  symbols  as 
bayous,  lagniappe,  crawfish,  Mardi 
Gras,  po-boy  sandwiches,  red  beans  and 
rice,  gumbo  and  other  diverse  items  now 
adds  the  Catahoula  to  its  list  of  attributes 
that  make  the  state  unique. 


Editor's  Note:  Readers  interested  in  finding 
ou  t  more  about  the  Catahoula  can  contact  the 
following  organizations:  National  Associa- 
tion of  Louisiana  Catahoulas,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
1041,  Denham  Springs,  LA  70726; 
Louisiana  Catahoula  Cur  Association,  P.  O. 
Box  2331,  Lafayette,  LA  70502. 
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In  Spring  they  Prowl  Breton  Sound  .  .  .  In  Summer  They  Raid 

The  Platforms  at  Sandy  Point .  .  .  And  in  Fall  They  Congregate 

Near  the  Passes  at  Grand  Isle.  But  Regardless  of 

Where  You  Find  Them,  They're  Big,  Brute  Fighters  -  And  a 

Tacklebusting  Challenge  to  Catch! 


By  Frank  Davis 

Photography  By  Lloyd  Poissenot 

"Labor  Day  —  I'd  definitely  say  Labor 
Day  Weekend!" 

"Well  —  I  think  from  experience  I'd 
have  to  agree  that  starting  about  Labor 
Day  and  running  through  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober has  to  be  the  best  time  all  year!" 

"Listen  —  ain't  no  time  better  than  the 
first  two  weeks  in  September!  That's 
when  they  congregate  in  them  big 
schools!  Yep  —  September  .  .  .  and  all 
the  way  into  November!" 

Ask  any  veteran  saltwater  fisherman 
or  any  charter  boat  captain,  and  those  are 
the  kinds  of  answers  you'll  get  to  the 
question:  "Whm's  the  best  time  of  year  to 
catch  bull  redfish?" 

These  heavyweight-model  channel 
bass  —  which  is  their  correct  name,  al- 
though they  are  also  called  red  drum  — 
seem  to  be  in  great  numbers  at  certain 
periods  along  the  northern  Gulf  Coast. 
And  in  Louisiana,  biological  data  shows 
that  for  some  reason  or  another,  redfish 
which  normally  scatter  individually 
most  of  the  year  tend  to  group  together 
in  several  traditional  areas  in  spring, 
summer,  and  fall. 

"From  about  April  to  June,"  says  char- 
ter captain  Dave  Ballay,  "you're  wasting 
your  time  if  you  fish  anyplace  other  than 
the  flares  in  Breton  Sound.  That's  where 
they'll  be  —  just  about  every  night.  You 
can  count  on  it! 

"And  in  summer,  few  spots  along  the 
Louisiana  coastline  can  beat  the  action 
you'll  find  at  the  Sandy  Point  Rigs.  The 
place  hops  with  big  boats,  little  boats, 
bass  boats  and  anything  else  that  floats 
—  and  like  they  hold  a  guarantee, 
fishermen  catch  loads  of  bull  reds  just 
going  rig  to  rig. 

"But  fall  fishing —  now  that's  the  hot- 
test. That's  when  the  bull  reds  —  20,  30 
and  40  pounds  apiece  —  move  inside 
into  the  shallow-water  flats,  the  lagoons, 
and  the  channels.  And  they  congregate 
in  massive  schools!  Sometimes  you  can 
see  them  on  top  the  water,  striking  at 
jumbo  shrimp,  and  making  a  racket  you 
wouldn't  believe.  And  you  can  cast  into 
them  with  spinning  tackle!  Man  —  that's 
exciting  just  to  think  about!" 


Just  for  the  record,  you  shouldn't  be 
misled.  The  places  Capt.  Ballay  singles 
out  obviously  are  the  "super-spots." 
Numerous  other  coastal  estuaries,  in- 
land channels,  lagoons,  river  mouths, 
saltwater  flats,  shallow-water  bays,  and 
tidal  lakes  in  Louisiana  provide  excellent 
bull-redfish  action  .  .  .  the  Cameron 
marshes,  Vermilion  Bay,  Caillou  Bay, 
Lake  Barre,  Timbalier  Bay,  Caminada 
Pass,  Barataria  Bay,  Pass-a-Bel,  Grand 
Bayou,  the  rocks  at  Southwest  Pass  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  "mud 
lumps"  at  South  Pass.  And  the  reason 
for  such  good  fishing  at  these  places  is 
simply  the  characteristics  of  the  species. 

Bull  reds  are  the  giant-size  versions  of 
the  small  reds  —  "rat  reds"  or  puppy 
drum  —  found  wherever  you  have 
shallow-watercoastal  marshes.  The  only 
difference  is  their  size.  Both  belong  to 
Sciaeiwps  ocellata  and  range  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  coast  of  Florida  to  Geor- 
gia to  the  Carolinas  to  Virginia.  Descrip- 
tively, they  are  reddish  copper  to  bronze 
in  color  along  the  back  and  silvery  white 
to  yellowish-tint  on  the  sides  and  belly. 
The  upper  jaw  protrudes  well  over  the 
lower  and  each  individual  fish  has  at 
least  one  or  more  black  spots  at  the  base 
of  the  tail. 

Dietary  preference  is  for  mollusks, 
shrimp,  and  crabs,  but  they  also  will  feed 
readily  on  mullet  and  menhaden.  In  a 
reference  made  once  by  A.J.  McClane, 
which  is  noted  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Fish- 
ing, the  author  writes  that  "aside  from 
the  time  the  redfish  spends  swimming 
from  one  place  to  another,  the  rest  is 
spent  constantly  eating." 

A  biologist  1  met  once  —  Tom  Yar- 
brough  —  not  only  did  quite  a  bit  of 
study  on  the  bull  red  but  probably 
caught  as  many  as  the  most  addicted 
sportsman  —  and  his  technique  was 
based  on  this  redfish-are-forever-eahng 
trait. 

"If  fishermen  would  only  take  advan- 
tage of  the  red's  appetite,"  he  explained 
to  me  one  afternoon  while  dangling  a 
half-dozen  lines  baited  with  cut  mullet 
off  the  back  of  a  charter  boat,  "they'd 
catch  a  whole  lot  more  fish.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  keep  fresh  bait  in  the 
water  all  the  time  —  not  just  bait  .  .  . 
fresh  bait! 


"You  see  —  fishing  for  bull  reds  some- 
times is  slow  fishing.  You  start  off  all 
excited,  but  when  you  don't  get  lots  of 
bites  you  begin  to  settle  down.  And 
when  you  settle  down  you  check  your 
line  less  often,  you  lose  your  concentra- 
tion, and  you  forget  about  the  bait  on  the 
hook.  And  what  eventually  happens, 
your  chunk  of  bait  starts  to  get  mushy  in 
the  water,  small  crabs  and  fish  nibble 
away  at  it,  and  before  you  know  vou're 
fishmg  with  old,  gnawed  up  mullet  or 
nothing  but  the  hull  of  the  crab!  And  that 
just  wouldn't  enfice  even  the  dumbest  of 
redfish! 

"Check  yourbait —  every  few  minutes 
or  so.  Reel  it  in.  Look  it  over.  If  it's  gotten 
soft  or  mushy,  if  the  small  fish  have 
chewed  on  it  —  change  it!  You'll  find  out 
real  soon  you'll  catch  more  fish." 

Capt.  Ballay  agrees  with  Yarbrough's 
suggestions  —  but  he  even  takes  it  a  step 
further.  "Enticing  that  bull  redfish  is  crit- 
ical to  catching  him,"  he  added.  "And  I 
do  that  not  only  by  keeping  fresh  bait  in 
the  water,  but  also  by  using  a  chum  line. 
It's  easy  —  after  you  put  out  your  redfish 
lines  just  start  fishing  bottom  for  species 
like  croaker  or  white  trout.  And  when 
you  get  enough  in  the  boat,  cut  them  up 
real  fine  and  drop  a  handful  overboard 
every  now  and  then. 

"Sure  —  it'll  attract  a  few  sharks.  But 
it'll  attract  bull  redfish  too.  And  big 
ones!" 

At  this  point  it's  rather  obvious  that 
among  the  best  baits  for  bull  redfish  are 
cut  mullet  (and  a  piece  about  the  size  of 
your  fist  is  recommended)  and  cracked 
crab  (which  should  be  broken  in  two 
halves  and  hooked  through  the  thickest 
part).  It's  also  obvious  that  to  catch  bull 
reds  you  should  concentrate  on  fishing 
passes,  shallow-water  offshore  rigs,  and 
outlets  to  lagoons. 

But  you're  probably  wondering  about 
techniques,  other  hints.  Like  what's  the 
best  tackle  for  bull  reds?  How  should  the 
terminal  leader  be  rigged?  When's  the 
best  time  of  day  for  fishing?  Should  you 
always  use  natural  baits  or  can  artificials 
be  effective?  Do  you  always  still-fish  or 
can  you-catch  bull  reds  by  trolling?  How 
should  they  be  cleaned?  And  are  they 
any  good  as  tablefare? 
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Well,  let's  take  those  questions  one  at  a 
time. 

Tackle  preference  depends  on  the  ang- 
ler. If  you're  out  after  "meat"  for  the 
freezer,  you  ought  to  fish  with  heavy 
gear  —  a  stout  saltwater  rod  equipped 
with  a  matched  level-wind  reel  loaded 
with  nothing  lighter  than  60-pound-test 
line.  You  should  set  out  four  to  six  of 
these  rigs  and  keep  them  fresh-baited 
constantly.  Of  course,  if  the  action  gets 
fast  and  furious,  just  reduce  the  number 
of  lines  to  the  number  you  can  handle 
with  ease. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you're  fishing 
for  pure  sport,  you  can  try  bull  reds  on 
saltwater  spinning  tackle  —  about  a 
7-foot  rod  matched  to  a  saltwater  reel 
loaded  with  20-pound-test  monofila- 
ment. Like  the  meat-rig,  it  should  be 
fished  on  bottom,  but  it  can  be  cast  and 
played  continuously  instead  of  seated  in 
a  rod  holder. 

Rega  rdless  of  your  choice  of  tackle,  the 
one  point  most  critical  is  "reel  drag." 
Make  sure  it's  set  properly  —  bull  reds 
are  brutes  and  they'll  pop  line  quickly  if 
they  can't  peel  it  off  when  they  decide  to 
run. 

Terminal  leaders  are  best  rigged  "slid- 
ing sinker  style,"  and  Capt.  Doc  Ken- 
nedy, who  runs  the  Walwo  out  of  Grand 
Isle,  probably  ties  one  of  the  fastest  and 
easiest  ones  I've  ever  seen.  Simply  take 
an  egg-shaped  sinker  and  thread  it  onto 
the  end  of  your  monofilament  as  it  comes 
off  the  rod  eyes.  Then  strip  off  about 
36-inches  of  mono  and  double  it  back  on 
itself  (so  that  you  have  a  double-strength 
leader  36-inches  long).  Knot  the  leader  at 
several  places  along  the  length,  and  tie  a 
triple-overhand  knot  where  the  end  of 
the  monofilament  touches  the  line.  This 
is  where  the  sinker  will  stop  on  the  slide. 
To  complete  the  leader,  tie  the  hook  onto 
the  end  using  a  Palomar  knot.  A  6/0  hook 
does  fine  for  reds. 

You  should  never  use  a  steel  leader  for 
bull  redfish.  All  too  often,  sharks  feed  in 
the  same  area  as  do  redfish  and  they  take 
the  same  bait.  Unhooking  a  shark  off  a 
steel  leader  probably  would  call  for 
bringing  him  aboard  —  and  that's  a 
dangerous  situation.  But  by  using 
monofilament  leader  material,  which  is 
all  you  need  for  redfish,  most  sharks 
usually  bite  through  it  and  never  cause 
you  any  hassle. 

As  far  as  when  to  catch  redfish  is  con- 
cerned .  .  .  you  can  find  them  in  the 
passes  and  channels  during  the  day.  But 
most  of  the  veterans  who  concentrate  on 
boating  the  big  bulls  prefer  to  fish  them 
at  night.  Biologically,  reds  tend  to  move 
further  offshore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
during  daylight,  but  they  crowd  up  in 
the  channels  to  feed  after  the  sun  goes 
down.  Fishing  at  night  is  preferred. 
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You'll  probably  find  most  bull  reds 
fishermen  catch  in  Louisiana  waters  are 
caught  with  natural  bait.  But  that's  not  to 
say  you  can't  use  artificials  and  get  them 
to  work. 

Many  charter  captains  troll  for  bull 
reds  (which  is  very  popular  five  miles 
south  of  Grand  Isle  at  the  Sulphur  Rig) 
and  they  use  bucktail  jigs  or  spoon-type 
lures.  1  remember  Jim  Frichter  telling  me 
once  that  some  of  the  biggest  bull  reds  he 
ever  boated  were  caught  on  Sidewind- 
ers, fished  cast-and-retrieve  method 
under  the  Goshier  Flares.  And  virtually 
every  tarpon  fisherman  can  tell  you  a 
story  or  two  about  bull  reds  striking 
slow-trolled  Pet-21  spoons.  So  not  only 
will  these  hefty  channel  bass  take  artifi- 
cials, but  they  can  be  caught  by  trolling 
as  well  as  bottom-fishing. 

Surprisingly  enough,  it's  not  fishing 
preference  or  technique  that  provokes 
the  most  discussion  over  bull  reds  —  it's 
how  the  fish  can  be  prepared  for  the  ta- 
ble. There  are  those  who  insist  they  eat 
no  redfish  over  eight  pounds  (why  eight, 
1  don't  know!).  And  some  anglers  dwell 
in  the  rock-hard  opinion  that,  maybe,  a 
redfish  up  to  about  15  pounds  has  some 
merit  (if  you're  hungry).  And  of  course, 
it  has  become  New  Testament  Gospel 
(surely,  you've  heard  this  one)  that  all 
redfish  over  20  pounds  are  nasty,  tough, 
poor  flavored,  stringy,  wormy,  useless 
fish. 

Well,  the  truth  is  that  when  prepared 
properly,  even  the  biggest  bull  redfish 
can  be  transformed  —  as  cliche  as  it 
might  be  —  into  a  meal  fit  for  a  king! 
Cooking  technique  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence. Small  redfish  (2  to  4  pounds)  can  be 
fried,  baked,  broiled,  stewed,  whole  or 
filleted.   Medium-size  redfish  (4  to  8 


pounds)  also  can  be  filleted  and  fried, 
but  they  lend  themselves  better  to  bak- 
ing, broiling,  and  courtbouillion.  Large 
redfish  (8  to  15  pounds)  are  best  when 
baked,  barbecued  on  a  grill,  or  cooked  in 
some  type  of  gravy  or  stock,  but  they  can 
be  cut  into  fingerettes  and  deep-fried. 
And  the  bulls  (20  to  40  pounds)  .  .  .well, 
you  can  throw  them  back  if  vou  want  to, 
but  if  you  fillet  them  out  and  cut  them 
into  diced  pieces  they  serve  well  fried, 
baked,  broiled,  in  stock,  in  gravy,  flaked 
over  salads,  in  casseroles,  in  a  crock  pot, 
and  in  kabobs  .  .  .  but  they  are  excellent 
open-grilled  as  steaks  and  smoked  over 
hickory  chips! 

Louisianians  are  much  more  fortunate 
than  sportsmen  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board. All  up  and  down  the  east  coast, 
redfish  follow  a  fixed,  unalterable  mig- 
ratory pattern  that  runs  month-by- 
month  from  Florida  to  Virginia.  So  those 
anglers  must  catch  their  reds  when  they 
come  through  —  lest  wait  for  their  re- 
turn. But  not  so  in  Louisiana! 

While  bull  reds  occupying  the  water  of 
the  Bayou  State  are  unpredictable  in 
where  they  will  be  one  day  to  the  next, 
Louisiana  biologists  as  well  as  officials  of 
the  Internahonal  Game  Fish  Association 
note  very  little  evidence  of  any  estab- 
lished migratory  activity.  Aside  from 
swimming  between  inside  shallows  and 
offshore  rigs,  and  one  pass  to  another, 
Louisiana  bull  reds  seem  to  stay  near 
Louisiana  ...  or  at  least  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

And  that  means  that  in  addition  to  the 
spring  run  at  Breton  Sound,  the  summer 
run  at  Sandy  Point,  and  the  fall  run  at 
Four  Bavou  Pass,  the  Louisiana  fisher- 
man —  pracHcall  v  any  time  of  the  year  — 
can  ply  the  waters  ...  in  search  of  the 
bulls! 


BULLS  -  IN  GIST 


Species:  Channel  bass  —  also  referred 
to  as  bull  redfish. 

Scientific  Name:  Sciaenops  ocellata 
Description:  Reddish  copper  to  a 
brilliant  bronze  along  the  dorsal,  fading 
and  blending  into  a  silvery  white  at  the 
underside  and  belly.  Bull  red  weight:  25 
to  45  pounds. 

Where  Found:  In  Louisiana,  the  fish 
occupies  the  adjacent  offshore  waters  off 
the  coastline,  moving  into  the  channels, 
passes,  and  bays  to  feed  during  certain 
times  of  the  year. 

Best  Times  To  Fish:  Can  be  caught  all 
yearlong,  but  is  most  abundant  in  spring 
around  the  Chandeleur  Islands  in  Breton 
Sound,  in  summer  at  Sandy  Point,  and 
in  fall  at  the  passes  from  Caminada  Bay 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Can  be  caught  during  daylight,  but  best 
fishing  action  is  at  night. 
Best  Baits:  While  bull  reds  will  strike 
artificial  lures  and  spoons,  by  far  the  best 
baits  are  cut  mullet  and  cracked  crab. 
Recommended  Tackle:  Heavy 
saltwater  baitcast  or  spinning  gear,  line 
no  smallerthan  20-pound-test,  hook  size 
6/0,  and  terminal  rigging  of  the 
sliding-sinker  design. 
Fishing  Method:  On  the  bottom 
around  structures,  buoys,  and  in 
channels  —  trolling  around  rigs  and 
offshore  platforms  with  artificials  —  or 
cast  and  retrieve  on  the  surface  when  the 
fish  are  schooling. 

Tablefare:  Best  filleted  and  cut  into 
fingerettes  for  frying,  baking,  broiling;  or 
steaked  and  grilled  over  open  coals;  or 
smoked  over  hickory  chips. 


Hunter's  Roast  Goose 

1  goose  (10-12  pounds) 
Salt  and  cayenne  pepper 

2  onions,  quartered 

3  stalks  celery 

1  apple,  quartered 

1  tablespoon  cornstarch 

2  tablespoons  water 

Wipe  and  dry  goose  inside  and  out. 
Rub  surfaces  and  cavity  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Place  onions,  celery,  and  apple 
quarters  in  cavity  of  goose.  Place  goose, 
breast  side  up,  on  rack  in  roaster  and 
cover.  Cook  in  preheated  350°  F.  oven  for 
1  '/2  hours,  hasting  occasionally.  Uncover 
and  roast  for  1  hour  more,  basting  every 
15  minutes. 

Remove  goose  from  pan.   Skim  fat 
from  drippings  and  stir  in 
mixture,  thickening  over  mediur 
Serve  over  wild  rice  casserole. 


Baked  Oysters 

Vi  lb.  butter 
2  cups  celery 
1  onion  chopped  fine 

1  pint  oysters 

4  hard  boiled  eggs,  grated 

2  cups  toasted  bread  crumbs 
1  cup  oyster  juice  or  water 
Parsley 

Melt  butter,  add  onion  and  celery. 
Cook  on  slow  fire  until  tender.  Add  oys- 
ters that  have  been  cut  up  by  sj 
and  a  little  oyster  juice.  CookJ 
minutes  until  oysters  curl. 
Take  off  fire  anf 
mix  with  rollec 
toasted  bread 


crumbs  and  grated  eggs  and  parsley  to 
season.  Add  salt,  pepper,  and  dampen 
with  oyster  juice  or  water.  Put  into  oyster 
shells  or  greased  pyrex  dish;  sprinkle 
cracker  crumbs  on  top  and 
dots  of  butter.  Bake  at  350°  F. 
about  20  minutes. 
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Candied  Louisiana  Yams 

6  medium  Louisiana  yams, 

parboiled  in  skins 
1  cup  white  sugar 
Vz  cup  brown  sugar 
Vi  cup  water 
Vz  stick  butter 

Vi  cup  pecans,  minced 
Dash  cinnamon 


Boil  yams  until  almost  tender  when 
pricked  with  fork.  Let  cool  and  peel. 
Place  in  baking  dish.  Blend  next  six  in- 
gredients and  cook  over  low  heat  until 
slightly  thickened.  Pour  over  yams  and 
bake  approximately  30  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°  F.). 


Wild  Rice  Casserole 


Vi  cup  raw  wild  rice 
Vi  cup  brown  rice 
boiling  water 
3  cups  chicken  broth 
Salt,  pepper 
1  cup  shelled  walnuts, 
coarsely  chopped 


1  large  apple,  pared,  cored  and  chopped 

fine 

1  tablespoon  minced  parsley 

1  tablespoon  butter 

Rinse  wild  rice  in  cold  water.  Drain. 
Mix  together  with  the  brown  rice  and 
pour  boiling  water  over  to  cover.  When 
cool,  drain.  Repeat  twice  and  finally 
drain  very  thoroughly  by  pressing  rice 
down  in  a  sieve.  Bring  broth  to  boil,  add 
rice  and  simmer,  covered,  without  stir- 
ring until  rice  is  tender  and  moisture  is 
absorbed  —  about  30  minutes.  Add  sea- 
sonings to  taste.  Add  remaining  ingre- 
dients and  mix  lightly.  Turn  into  cas- 
serole and  keep  warm  in  low  oven  until 
ready  to  serve. 
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By  Julia  Murchison  McSheny 

Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenof 

J  oaring  over  a  landscape  at  2,500  feet,  miles  of  patchwork 
marsh  spread  before  the  eye.  Lush,  green  vegetation  is  marbled 
by  meandering  bayous,  natural  waterways,  and  rigid, 
manmade  canals.  Though  it  is  fall  and  sHll  a  bit  early  in  the  year, 
flocks  of  migrant  waterfowl  and  songbirds  have  temporarily 
taken  up  residence.  This  is  their  resting  grounds,  last  stop 
before  their  long  flight  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Central  and 
South  America  each  fall,  first  stop  upon  return  each  spring. 
This  annual  migration  is  a  phenomena  which  has  long 
fascinated  man.  The  ancestral  flight  of  birds  from  Canada 
southward  each  year  supplies  sport  for  thousands  of 
waterfowlers. 

In  the  early  1900s  and  even  before,  interest  developed  in 
preserving  this  hunting  heritage,  for  many  years  taken  for 
granted.  Sportsmen  began  to  realize  that  a  renewable  resource 
was  best  protected  through  wise  utilization.  This  theory  was 
reinforced  when  the  existence  of  some  bird  species  such  as 
egrets  became  threatened  because  of  senseless  slaughter  for 
their  exotic  plumage.  A  few  far-sighted  individuals,  looking 
towards  the  future,  realized  that  wildlife  needed  management. 
One  of  the  earliest  management  concepts  was  the  wildlife 
refuge. 

In  Louisiana,  men  like  Edward  Mcllhenny  and  descendents, 
working  with  the  Russell  Sage  and  Rockefeller  Foundations,  set 
aside  huge  tracts  of  coastal  land  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing 
wetlands  for  wildlife.  Rockefeller,  State,  and  Marsh  Island 
Wildlife  Refuges  were  three  of  the  earliest  refuges  established  in 
this  country.  They  have  been  immensely  important  as 
sanctuary  for  birds  and  wildlife.  Their  value  has  grown 
continuously  over  the  years,  especially  today  with  continued 
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Baby  egrels  are  commonly  seen  each  spring  on  many  wildlife 
refuges.  Thousands  of  birds  nesf  in  the  natural  vegetation 
growing  along  manmade  refuge  levees. 


loss  of  prime  habitat  to  urban  development  and  farm  lands, 
erosion,  and  the  natural  process  of  subsidence. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  refuge  idea,  Louisiana  has  acquired 
a  total  of  eight  state  refuges,  managed  by  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  seven  federal  refuges,  administered 
by  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  concept  of  refuges  was 
originally  developed  with  the  idea  of  attracHng  songbirds. 
Millions  of  them  stop  year  in  and  year  out  to  feed  and  nest  in  the 
natural  vegetation  along  manmade  refuge  levees.  The  elevated 
land  rows  encourage  the  growth  of  brush  and  small  trees  ideal 
for  perching  birds.  This  sanctuary  is  vital  to  birds  during  their 
fall  and  spring  migrations,  both  before  and  after  their  six  to 
eight  hundred  miles  of  open  water  flying.  In  spring  and  fall,  the 
marsh  is  alive  with  color  and  activity  of  buntings,  warblers, 
bluejays,  and  mockingbirds,  to  name  a  few  of  the  common 
species.  Egrets,  herons  and  other  birds  are  year-round 
residents. 

Although  these  tracts  of  land  were  originally  established  for 
the  benefit  of  songbirds  and  waterfowl,  habitat  conditions  are 
such  that  many  other  species  of  wildlife  have  thrived  and 
incidental  benefits  to  man  have  developed  as  offshoots. 

Alligators,  dwindled  in  numbers  in  the  1960s  due  to  hunting 
pressure,  have  been  protected  through  the  refuge  program  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  Due  to  a  successful  research  program 
and  management  practices,  a  healthy,  harvestable  population 
of  over  300,000  gators  now  exists  on  the  refuges  and  throughout 
the  coastal  parishes. 

Furbearers,  such  as  nutria,  muskrat,  otter,  raccoon,  and 
many  others  have  made  an  obvious  success  story,  with  a 
multi-million  dollar  fur  industry  now  firmly  established. 
Countless  dollars  have  been  earned  by  local  trappers  because  of 
the  successful  management  program.  Many  of  the  studies 
which  made  possible  the  development  of  the  fur  industry 
transpired  on  state  wildlife  refuges. 

Rockefeller  Refuge  has  had  increasing  success  in  retaining  a 
permanent  population  of  Canadian  geese.  This  species,  once 
appeared  annually  in  our  state  by  the  thousands.  Suddenly, 
two  decades  ago,  they  quit  showing  up  in  large  numbers  each 
winter.  Biologists  attributed  their  disappearance  to  other 
refuges  in  more  northern  states  of  the  Mississippi  Flyway  which 
served  as  holding  grounds  and  kept  them  from  traveling  as  far 
south  as  Louisiana. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Canadian  goose  season  had  to  be  closed  in 
Louisiana.  At  the  same  time,  the  department's  refuge  division 
began  to  study  ways  to  attract  this  fine  bird  to  the  state. 
Biologists  started  a  small  resident  population  of  these  geese  on 
Rockefeller  in  the  hopes  that  their  offspring  would  return  each 
year  after  nesting  in  the  far  north  country.  A  permanent 
resident  population  of  about  5,000  birds  has  since  built  up  and 
biologists  are  optimistic  that  the  number  wUl  increase  and 
perhaps  once  again  provide  huntable  numbers  in  the  future. 
And  for  now,  the  existing  Rockefeller  Canadian  geese 
population  is  important  in  upholding  a  legacy.  ^ 

Extensive  research  is  constantly  being  conducted  at  our 
wildlife  refuges.  Some  of  the  most  important  includes  studies  of 
feeding  and  breeding  habits  and  movement  of  waterfowl, 
alligator,  and  furbearers.  These  studies  are  made  through 
banding,  radio  telemetry,  monitoring  of  animals  in  the  wild  and 
in  holding  pens. 

.Another  function  of  the  refuge  division  is  to  control  marsh 
conditions  for  optimum  habitat.  Elaborate  water  control 
systems  of  weirs  and  levees  have  been  built  to  manipulate  water 
levels  to  enhance  maximum  production  of  food  plants  for 
waterfowl. 

As  a  result  of  this  water  manipulation  combined  with  ideal 
natural  conditions,  the  marshes  of  Cameron  and  Vermilion 
Parishes  have  become  internationally  known  as  some  of  the 
finest  duck  hunting  country  in  the  world.  Each  year,  90%  of  the 
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total  Blue  and  Snow  goose  population  on  the  North  American 
Continent  grub  the  roots  of  three-square  grass,  manipulated  by 
controlled  burning  to  attract  these  birds.  Without  these  refuges, 
many  ideal  tracts  would  have  long  ago  been  drained  by 
landowners  converting  their  land  to  other  uses. 

Another  ongoing  research  project  at  the  refuges  centers 
around  the  study  of  whitetail  deer  movement  in  the  marsh.  The 
Rockefeller  deer  population  is  healthy  and  stable  enough  to  be 
used  as  a  restocking  supply  for  other  areas  of  the  state. 

Extensive  fish  and  crawfish  research  is  constantly  being 
conducted  in  refuge  ponds.  Data  collected  from  these  studies  is 
used  to  improve  practices  in  private,  commercial  ventures. 
Currently,  Rockefeller  biologists  are  studying  the  possibilities 
of  raising  freshwater  prawns  in  our  state. 

Refuge  marshes  produce  millions  of  doUars  in  mineral 
royalties  from  oil  and  gas.  And  with  the  advent  of  manmade 
access  canals  and  offshore  drilling  platforms,  the  opportunity 
for  recreational  fishing  has  developed  on  these  refuges  as  an 
offshoot.  So,  in  directly  benefiting  wildlife,  these  refuges 
indirectly  benefit  man.  Although  hunting  is  not  allowed  on 
state  wildlife  refuges  (it  is  allowed  on  state  wildlife 
management  areas  under  the  refuge  division  and  on  some 
federal  refuges),  the  large  concentrations  of  waterfowl  which 
bunch  up  on  the  refuges,  provide  plenty  of  shooting 
opportunity  for  hunters  all  along  the  coast  as  they  come  and  go. 

Refuges  directly  benefit  man  by  providing  plenty  of 
recreational  fishing  and  shrimping  and  the  opportunity  to 
observe  and  photograph  birds  and  wildlife.  Refuges  make  it 
possible  to  find  large  concentrations  of  wildlife  in  a  natural 
setting.  They  provide  sanctuary  where  birds  and  game  can  be 
studied  in  the  wild.  Indeed,  research  conducted  on  the  refuges 
is  vital  to  wildlife  and  ultimately  man.  Each  one  of  these 
research  programs  is  a  story  in  itself. 

And  now  for  a  bird's-eye  view  of  each  state  refuge  as  far  as 
recreational  opportunity.  Seven  of  the  eight  are  open  to  visitors 
year  round. 

ROCKEFELLER  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  in  southwest 
Louisiana  in  Cameron  and  Vermilion  Parishes  is  situatedin  one 
of  the  most  strategic  locations  of  all  wildlife  sanctuaries  in  the 
United  States  —  at  the  southern-most  end  of  the  Mississippi 
Flyway.  Its  84,000  acres  are  ideal  wintering  resting  grounds  for 
many  species  of  waterfowl  as  a  last  stop  before  the  long  flight 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Central  and  South  America. 
Rockefeller  has  a  year  round  goose  population,  wading  birds, 
nutria,  muskrat,  raccoon,  otter,  and  alligator. 

There  are  excellent  recreational  opportunities  on  Rockefeller: 
fishing,  crabbing,  and  wildlife  observation.  A  special  permit  is 
required  to  utilize  the  refuge.  It  is  available  free  of  charge  from 
refuge  headquarters  near  Grand  Chenier  on  Hwy.  82.  Last  year 
over  9,000  permits  were  issued  to  visitors. 

Boats  may  be  launched  at  the  head  of  Humble  Canal,  three 
miles  east  of  the  headquarters  building  or  at  Sosthene's  landing 
near  Pecan  Island  on  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  refuge. 

Sportfishing  is  largely  for  croaker,  redfish,  sheepshead, 
drum,  and  crabs  in  the  numerous  canals  near  the  Gulf. 
Freshwater  fishing,  mainly  for  catfish,  is  excellent  in  the  lower 
Superior  Canal  complex.  Waterfowl  display  pens  next  to 
headquarters  exhibit  a  captive  flock  of  waterfowl  for  viewing  by 
the  general  public. 

For  permits  and  maps,  contact  Rockefeller  Refuge,  Rt.  1,  Box20-B, 
Grand  Chenier,  LA  70643. 

MARSH  ISLAND  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  lies  between 
Vermilion  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  Iberia  Parish.  Besides 
being  a  waterfowl  sanctuary,  its  vast  82,000  acres  are  nursery 
grounds  for  shrimp,  blue  crabs,  shorebirds  and  wading  birds. 
Alligator  and  furbearer  populations  flourish. 

Marsh  Island  is  accessible  by  boat  only,  with  launches  at 
Weeks  Island  and  Cypremort  Point.  Speckled  trout,  redfish. 


Rockefeller  Refuge  has  built  up  a  permanent  resident 
Canadian  goose  population.  This  is  important  in  upholding 
the  legacy  of  the  species  which  once  appeared  annually  in  our 
state  by  the  thousands  but  which  no  longer  migrates  as  far 
south  as  Louisiana. 


Ted  Joenan,  biologist  at  Rockefeller  Refuge,  has  conducted 
important  alligator  research  for  the  past  decade,  studying  the 
reptile  both  in  the  wild  and  in  holding  pens.  The  two  baby 
alligators  he  is  holding  are  growing  twice  as  fast  in  captivity  as 
in  the  wild,  (above  top) 


and  drum  fishing  is  excellent  along  the  reefs  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island. 

For  details  on  Marsh  Island,  contact  Fritz  Dietlein,  supervisor, 
Rt.  3,  Box  59.  Neic  Iberia,  LA  70560. 

STATE  WILDLIFE  REFUGE,  founded  by  Mcllhenny,  was 
one  of  the  first  refuges  in  the  world  established  by  private 
donation  to  a  public  agency.  Its  13,000  acres,  situated  on  the 
southwest  shore  of  Vermihon  Bay,  afford  a  major  Blue  and 
Snow  goose  wintering  area. 

State  Wildlife  is  much  like  Rockefeller  and  Marsh  Island  in 
purpose  and  use.  It  is  primarily  a  waterfowl,  alligator,  and 
furbearer  sanctuary.  Its  chief  recreational  offshoot  is  fishing. 

The  refuge  is  accessible  only  by  boat  with  launching  at 
Intracoastal  City. 

For  details  on  State  Wildlife,  contact  Odilon  Marceaux,  supervisor, 
Rt.  4,  Box  90B,  Abbanlle,  LA  70510. 

COULEE  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  is  a  six  hundred  acre  tract  of 
bottomland  hardwood  leased  from  the  Erie  Barham  family  in 
Morehouse  Parish.  It  serves  as  a  resting  area  for  thousands  of 
ducks  seeking  sanctuary  from  shooting  pressure.  It  attracts 
waterfowl  which  provide  sportsmen  ample  hunting 
opportunity  in  nearby  private  and  public  hunting  areas  as  these 
birds  fly  to  and  from  feeding  grounds. 

A  permanent  resident  wood  duck  population  has  been 
established  as  a  result  of  a  research  project  conducted  by 
Louisiana  State  University  and  the  wildlife  and  fisheries 
department. 

Coulee  is  important  in  its  research  capacity  and  in  its  location 
amidst  farmlands  otherwise  lacking  substantial  waterfowl 
cover.  It  is  closed  to  the  general  public. 

Four  additional  refuges  are  administered  by  the  wUdlife  and 
fisheries,  refuge  division.  They  are  similar  to  the  other  state 
refuges  in  that  they  are  vital  to  wintering  waterfowl,  furbearers, 
alligators,  marsh  management  and  preservation,  but  they  differ 
in  that  limited  hunting  is  allowed. 

PASS-A-LOUTRE  WATERFOWL  MANAGEMENT  AREA, 
at  the  southern-most  tip  of  Plaquemines  Parish  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  ten  mUes  south  of  Venice,  is  renowned 
for  its  excellent  duck  hunting.  It  is  accessible  by  boat  along 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  public  boat  launches  at 
Venice. 

Pass-a-Loutre  includes  66,000  acres  of  fresh  and  brackish 
marsh.  It  was  the  first  public  shooting  ground  in  the  south  and 
is  one  of  the  largest.  Waterfowl  hunting  is  permitted  in  season, 
morning  only  east  of  South  Pass,  all-day  west  of  South  Pass. 
The  strategic  location  of  this  refuge  at  the  end  of  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  affords  some  of  the  best  waterfowling  in  the  state  and 
even  the  U.  S. 

Fishing  is  excellent,  both  saltwater  and  freshwater.  Speckled 
trout,  redfish,  croaker,  and  drum  frequent  the  brackish 
channels;  bream,  catfish,  and  crappie  inhabit  the  interior  marsh 
ponds. 

The  department  annually  conducts  a  trapping  program  to 
control  surplus  nutria,  muskrat,  mink,  raccoon,  otter,  and  other 
furbearers. 

POINTE-AU-CHIEN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  is 
located  in  Terrebonne  and  Lafourche  Parishes,  about  fifteen 
miles  southeast  of  Houma.  Access  is  limited  to  boat  via 
numerous  oil  company  canals.  Bayou  Pointe-au-Chien,  and 
Grand  Bayou .  Boat  launches  are  located  at  the  end  or  the  road  at 
Pointe-au-Chien  off  Hwy.  665  south  of  Houma  and  at  Galliano. 

Through  the  use  of  weirs  and  earthen  plugs,  this  29,000  acre 
marsh  is  controlled  for  optimum  waterfowl,  furbearer, 
alligator,  and  fish  production.  Timber  stands  adjacent  to  the 
bayous  lend  food  and  cover  to  deer,  rabbit,  a  few  squirrels,  rail, 
gallinule,  and  snipe. 

Pointe-au-Chien  is  popular  with  recreational  fishermen, 
especially  for  inland  saltwater  species,  crabs,  and  shrimp. 


SALVADOR  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA,  located  in 
St.  Charles  Parish  along  the  northwestern  shore  of  Lake 
Salvador,  12  miles  southwest  of  New  Orleans,  is  a  boon  to  a 
large  metropolis.  Untouched  by  roads,  it  offers  a  pastoral  marsh 
setting  of  31,000  acres  with  excellent  waterfowl  hunting, 
trapping,  and  fishing. 

Boat  access  is  through  three  major  routes:  Bayou  Seguetle 
from  Westwego  into  Lake  Cataouatche  then  west;  Seller  Canal 
to  Bayou  Verrett  into  Lake  Cataouatche  then  west;  or  through 
Bayou  des  Allemands. 

Salvador  is  the  home  of  thousands  of  egrets,  herons  and 
other  resident  nesting  birds. 

ATCHAFALAYA-DELTA  is  comprised  of  125,000  acres  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  in  St.  Mary  Parish. 
Extensive  mudflats,  highly  visible  from  the  air,  portend  days  to 
come  when  the  entire  bay  will  be  filled  with  silt  forming  huge 
land  mass.  About  25,000  acres  of  land  have  already  formed  and 
scientists  predict  that  by  the  year  2000  the  entire  acreage  may  be 
filled  in. 

This  is  the  fastest  growing  delta  in  the  U.S.  and  one  can 
almost  see  it  grow  before  their  eyes.  Little  wonder,  as  this  river, 
along  with  the  Mississipi,  drains  sediment  from  two-thirds  of 
the  country. 

The  interlacing  of  bayous,  low  and  high  marsh  makes 
Atchafalaya  Delta  one  of  the  best  duck  hunting  areas  in  the  state 
and  it  holds  promise  of  becoming  even  better.  It  is  a  rich  marsh, 
abounding  in  birds  and  game. 

For  information  and  maps  of  these  state  imldlife  management  areas, 
contact  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  Refuge  Division,  400  Royal  St.,  Nexv 
Orleans,  LA  70130. 

In  addition  to  the  state  refuges,  seven  federal  refuges  in 
Louisiana  provide  an  additional  255,000  acres  of  wildlife 
sanctuary  and  recreational  opportunity.  Visitors  are 


Water  control  structures  built  on  the  refuges  to  manipulate 
water  levels  for  proper  marsh  management  become  nursery 
grounds  for  many  fish  species  providing  recreational 
opportunity  for  fishermen. 


Many  wildlife  refuges  are  remote  and  accessible  only  by  boat. 
The  wildlife  and  fisheries  facility  at  Pointe-au-Chien  is 
pictured  above. 


encouraged  to  enjoy  these  refuges  for  observation  and 
photography,  fishing,  crabbing,  and  limited  waterfowl  hunting 
in  season. 

SABINE  AND  LACASSINE  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGES  in  southwest  Louisiana  combine  fresh  and  brackish 
marshes  interspersed  with  low  prairie  ridges,  ideal  habitat  for 
waterfowl  and  a  wide  diversity  of  game  and  non-game  birds, 
furbearers,  and  reptiles.  Sabine  is  particularly  known  for  large 
flights  of  snow  geese  which  can  often  been  seen  feeding  in  the 
marshes  along  LA  Hwy.  27.  Wintering  waterfowl  populations 
on  Lacassine  reach  numbers  that  are  among  the  largest  of  any 
unit  in  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system. 

DELTA  AND  BRETON  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGES 
off  the  Mississippi  River  Delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  consist 
of  marshes,  shallow  ponds,  passes,  bayous,  and  undisturbed 
miles  of  sandy  shoreline.  This  sanctuary  is  vital  for  thousands  of 
terns,  gulls,  black  skimmers,  and  to  the  restoration  of  the 
endangered  brown  pelican,  Louisiana's  state  bird.  Fishing  is 
excellent;  surf  fishing  off  the  beautiful  beaches  of  Chandeleur 
Islands  is  especially  popular. 

CATAHOULA,  D'ARBONNE,  AND  UPPER  OUACHITA 
RIVER  SWAMP  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGES  are 
bottomland  hardwood  tracts  located  in  central  and  north 
Louisiana.  They  are  valuable  in  preserving  such  wildlife-rich 
habitatandprevenring  its  conversion  to  farmland.  Catahoula  is 
particularly  known  for  its  large  concentrations  of  waterfowl  on 
Catahoula  Lake,  popular  with  loeal  duck  hunters. 

For  details  on  federal  refuges  and  maps,  contact  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  200  East  Pascagoula,  Suite  300,  Jackson,  MISS 
39201. 
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Hints  for  the  Urban  Dweller  on 
How  to  Increase  the  Chance 
of  Success  in  Bagging  a 
Deer  This  Season. 


By  Larry  A.  Thibodeaux 

Ask  any  of  the  experts  on 
whitetail  deer  and  they'll  tell  you 
that  "pre-season  preparation"  is  the 
key  to  successhil  hunting.  "Scout- 
ing" is  essential,  they  say.  Locating 
deer  travel  routes  between  feeding 
and  bedding  areas  and  "key  plants" 
with  good  browse  is  essential.  So  is 
becoming  familiar  with  land  contour 
and  checking  scrapes  during  rutting 
season. 

But  what  about  hunters  who  live 
in  the  city?  Often  these  sportsmen 
don't  have  the  same  opportunities  to 
hunt  deer  as  those  who  live  near 
deer  country.  Rarely  do  urban  dwel- 
lers have  the  time  to  scout  the  land 
before  the  season  begins .  But  in  spite 
of  this  drawback,  there  are  some 
guidelines  the  city  deer  hunter  can 
follow  to  enhance  his  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  quest  of  the  whitetaU. 

My  hunting  partner  and  I  both  live 
in  the  city  and  each  year  we  anxious- 
ly await  the  opening  date  of  deer 
hunting  season.  For  the  past  nine 
years  we  have  set  out  in  search  of  the 
great  whitetail. 


But  every  year  something  has 
changed  and  we  have  to  begin  anew 
in  our  effort  to  find  the  whitetail. 

Well  let  me  tell  you  this  isn't  easy, 
and  we  get  a  little  mad  when  the 
experts  write  stories  on  how  to  hunt 
deer.  Their  information  is  slanted 
towards  the  country  boy  while  the 
city  boy  and  his  many  problems  are 
overlooked.  There  is  no  way  we  can 
scout  our  hunting  area  in  advance  as 
it  is  230  miles  from  our  front  door. 
Every  year  we  go  up  there  blind. 

We  normally  arrive  in  our  area  just 
four  to  five  hours  before  the  sun  rises 
on  opening  day.  Call  it  luck  or  skill, 
we  bring  home  our  venison  every 
year. 

I  would  like  to  tell  all  the  other  city 
boys  who  travel  just  like  us,  how 
we've  managed  to  bring  home  meat 
for  the  past  nine  years. 

The  first  thing  I  recommend  is 
"know  the  animal  you  are  hunting." 
One  way  to  do  this  is  reading  —  find 
everything  you  can  on  deer  and  read 
it  at  least  twice.  Every  article  you 
read  will  teach  you  something.  You 
might  say,  "What's  the  use,  I'll  just 
forget  everything  on  opening  day. " 
But  you're  wrong.  Your  mind  won't 
let  you  forget  and  when  the  situation 
arises  you  will  be  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time. 

The  second  tip  is  know  your  gun 
and  how  to  use  it.  If  you  don't  have 
confidence  in  your  gun,  don't  use  it. 

Third,  on  opening  day,  if  you  use 
a  vehicle,  don't  drive  up  to  the  deer's 
front  door.  Park  away  from  your 
hunting  spot  and  when  you  leave 
the  vehicle,  close  the  door  easy.  Al- 
ways be  as  quiet  as  possible  in  the 
woods. 

"Once  I  am  in  the  woods,  what 
next?"  is  a  question  often  asked. 
Now  that  you  and  your  gun  are 
ready,  get  your  mind  ready.  Forget 
everything  you  left  at  home  and 
leave  those  camp  jokes  right  there  at 
the  camp.  Once  you've  cleared  your 
mind,  try  this:  WALK  SLOWLY  a 
few  feet  and  stop.  Don't  try  to  walk 
too  quietly  because  all  you  tend  to  do 
is  make  more  noise. 

Be  aware  of  everything  around 
you.  Yes,  I  mean  everything  from 


the  leaves  on  the  trees  to  the  smallest 
bug  that  is  crawling  at  your  feet.  If 
you  can't  do  this,  turn  around  and 
go  home. 

Now  remember,  a  deer  is  very 
hard  to  see  when  standing  still. 
However,  you  are  ready  now  and 
can  spot  the  least  movement,  and 
that  old  buck  or  doe  will  surely  move 
something.  An  ear,  a  tail  or  even 
blink  of  an  eye,  and  if  it  walks  just 
two  steps  you  will  be  able  to  tell  just 
what  it  is. 

I  firmly  believe  that  deer  are  like 
ballet  dancers;  every  move  they 
make  is  done  with  grace.  Just  re- 
member that  and  you  will  be  a  suc- 
cessful hunter. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the 
"time  to  shoot."  Now  that  you  are 
able  to  spot  the  deer  you  must  learn 
to  remain  calm.  I  know  this  is  hard  to 
do,  but  it  is  very  important.  Try  tak- 
ing deep  breaths  whenever  you  get  a 
little  nervous  or  tense.  It  tends  to 
relax  you  and  steady  your  aim.  In- 
asmuch as  you  have  come  to  know 
your  gun  you  shouldn't  have  any 
trouble  putting  the  shot  where  you 
want  it. 

Another  point  is  that  you  should 
always  be  honest.  Yes,  be  honest 
about  sighting  deer;  don't  be  a  brag- 
gart. Also  the  other  hunters  back  at 
camp  will  believe  only  what  they 
see,  but  it  will  make  you  a  better  deer 
hunter. 

Just  last  year  my  hunting  partner 
described  a  8-point  buck  to  me  that 
he  met  face  to  face  right  at  dusk.  He 
told  everyone  in  the  camp  about  this 
buck  that  night,  and  even  as  he 
spoke,  I  knew  he  would  get  this  one. 

The  next  morning  just  at  daybreak 
I  shot  a  small  deer  while  sitting  in  a 
tree.  It  was  my  first  one  "out  of  a 
tree"  and  I  wanted  to  call  to  my  part- 
ner so  bad  it  hurt.  However,  I  knew 
down  deep  that  after  nine  years  of 
hunting  with  this  man,  this  was  his 
day.  Sure  enough,  about  twenty 
minutes  later  a  shot  rang  out  and  he 
got  his  kill.  It  turned  out  to  be  exactly 
as  he  had  described  the  night  before 
with  one  exception,  it  was  a 
9-pointer.  I  was  so  happy ,  tears 
came  to  my  eyes  to  see  his  trophy. 


I  tend  to  want  to  tell  my  friends 
how  1  hunt  and  perhaps  preach  a 
little  to  them  about  adopting  this 
method.  They  have  told  me  in  the 
past,  I  should  tell  my  story  to  all  the 
deer  hunters.  But  first  I  had  to  prove 
to  myself  that  what  I  believed  was 
true.  Thus  my  hunting  partner  and  I 
accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to 
Alabama  and  hunt  deer. 

To  start  with,  I  had  never  been 
there  and  this  was  a  good  opportun- 
ity to  test  my  theories.  No  dogs  were 
used  and  no  one  who  knew  the  area 
came  with  us.  Yet  I  still  took  a 
3-point  buck  weighing  126  pounds 
home  with  me  and  deer  weren't 
plentiful  in  this  area. 

Another  tip  to  follow  is  always 
hunt  in  pairs.  If  done  properly  it  can 
just  about  triple  your  chances  of 
making  a  kill.  Discuss  the  area  ahead 
of  time  and  make  sure  your  partner 
knows  exactly  what  each  of  you  is 
going  to  do. 

Remain  about  150  yards  apart, 
walking  slowly  and  occasionally 
stopping  and  observing.  Make  sure 
you  know  exactly  what  you  are  look- 
ing at.  You  may  be  looking  a  large 
buck  right  in  the  face  and  if  he 
doesn't  move  you  won't  even  know 
he  is  there.  My  eyes  are  good  yet  I 
still  occasionally  come  face  to  face 
with  deer;  but  that's  only  because  I 
get  too  much  in  a  hurry.  Take  your 
time  and  observe;  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  what  you  will  see  in  the 
woods. 

Let  your  partner  run  the  deer  to 
you  and  vice- versa.  From  time  to 
time  check  with  your  partner  and  be 
aware  of  his  location  at  all  times.  You 
want  to  know  his  exact  location  in 
order  to  shoot  safely.  Also,  if  you 
come  upon  a  deer  you  can  run  him  in 
the  direction  of  your  partner.  Your 
signal  to  your  partner  may  be  a  whis- 
tle, a  bird  call,  or  a  wolf  call.  Make 
sure  you  are  both  familiar  with  the 
signal  and  can  recognize  it  easily. 

At  this  point  I  will  close  with  the 
thought  that  if  only  one  hunter 
learns  something  from  this^  it  would 
make  my  day. 
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Louisiana  Biologists  are  Experimenting  With 

Foreign  Freshwater  Shrimp  that  are  Large  in 

Size  and  High  in  Flavor 


By  McFadden  Duffy 


risheries  personnel  from  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Southern  University  and  LSU  harvested  several  hundred 
pounds  of  Malaysian  freshwater  shrimp  (Macrobracliium  rosen- 
bergii),  or  prawns,  from  ponds  at  Rockefeller  Refuge  in  south- 
west Louisiana  and  the  LSU  Ben  Hur  farm  in  early  October. 

The  project,  initiated  by  Sea  Grant,  is  also  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  the  Louisiana  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station. 

The  research  program  is  aimed  at  determining  if  the  larger 
kissing-cousins  of  Louisiana  river  shrimp  (Macrobrachium 
ohione),  which  reach  a  4  to  10  per  pound  count  in  six  to  nine 
months  in  tropical  countries,  can  be  desirable  aliens  here. 

The  experiments  being  conducted  by  the  wildlife  department 
and  participating  universities  eventually  should  shed  light  on 
whether  the  giant  freshwater  shrimp  become  important  in 
Louisiana  as  a  cash  crop  in  aquaculture,  or  as  exotics  providing 
additional  food  from  private  farm  ponds. 

Although  the  Sea  Grant  experiment  does  not  mark  the  first 
introduction  of  large  Malaysian  shrimp  to  Louisiana,  it  does 
represent  the  first  serious  collection  of  data  that  could  provida 
pond  owners  with  solid  information  about  economic  pos- 
sibilities of  the  promising  imports. 

Malaysian  shrimp  have  two  important  things  going  for 
them.  They  are  capable  of  attaining  impressive  size  during  a 
growth  period  from  mid-April  to  fall,  and  they  are  considered 
by  many  to  be  more  delidous  than  saltwater  shrimp  from  the 
gulf,  the  flavor  resembling  lobster. 

These  are  two  significant  qualities  of  the  foreign  freshwater 
shrimp  with  noticeably  extended  feeler-type  claws. 

Other  positive  characteristics  include  the  ease  with  which 
these  shrimp  can  be  stocked  in  freshwater  ponds  with  little 
acclimation,  the  prestige  price  they  command  in  world  markets, 
and  the  fact  they  can  mature  and  reproduce  in  captivity. 

It  is  important  to  note  Malaysian  freshwater  shrimp  can  be 
grown  in  non-coastal  areas.  This  could  be  a  boon  to  farmers 
throughout  Louisiana  who  have  ponds  suitable  for  growing 
freshwater  shrimp. 

Before  anyone  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  growing  these 
foreign  shrimp  in  Louisiana  constitutes  an  economic  plum  ripe 
for  the  picking,  there  are  several  important  biological  factors 
that  must  be  considered. 

At  present,  these  shrimp  cannot  be  hatched  economically  in 
local  ponds.   Stocks  must  be  purchased  from  commercial 


Guthrie  Perry,  fisheries  biologist  engaged  in  research  at 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge,  is  shown  holding  average  size 
male  Malaysian  shrimp  harvested  from  the  ponds  at 
Rockefeller  October  5.  Tiny  post  larval  were  stocked  April 
25.  Growth  shown  was  reached  in  164  days. 
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Malaysian  shrimp  at  Rockefeller  were  harvested  with  seines. 


sources  near  the  coast.  The  shrimp  is  an  exotic  to  Louisiana  and 
as  such,  permission  has  to  be  obtained  for  introduction  into  the 
state. 

The  post  larval  shrimp  introduced  in  the  ponds  at  Rockefeller 
Refuge  and  Ben  Hur  farm  were  obtained  from  the 
Weyerhaueuser  Corporation  laboratory  in  Homestead,  Florida. 
The  ones  stocked  at  Rockefeller  were  tlown  to  southwest 
Louisiana  in  a  department  plane  and  stocked  April  25.  They 
were  harvested  after  162  days  in  the  ponds.  The  stocking  at  LSU 
was  made  about  three  weeks  later. 

There's  a  biological  hurdle  to  be  cleared  in  that  the  larval 
shrimp  must  spend  about  30  to  45  days  in  brackish  water  with 
salinities  of  approximately  12-15  parts  per  thousand  (slightly 
less  than  one  half  the  strength  of  sea  water). 

The  larval  shrimp  obtained  from  Florida  had  already  received 
this  saline  exposure  and  were  ready  for  stocking  in  freshwater. 

In  its  natural  environment,  the  shrimp  flourishes  in  rivers 
with  outlets  to  the  sea.  River  currents  normally  wash  the  newly 
hatched  shrimp  to  sea,  where  they  change  to  minute  adult 
form,  then  swim  upriver  to  freshwater  for  the  remainder  of 
their  life  cycle. 

Another  problem  in  pond  production  of  Malaysian  shrimp  is 
that  some  grow  very  rapidly,  reaching  marketable  sizes  in  four 
or  five  months,  with  the  remainder  growing  more  slowly. 

It  has  been  determined  that  males  of  the  species  may  grow  at 
differential  rates  and  this  could  be  a  serious  problem  for 
Louisiana  aquaculturists.  Male  shrimp  are  both  aggressive  and 
cannibalistic.  When  large  numbers  of  these  shrimp  (seven  or 
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more  per  square  yard)  are  stocked  in  a  fed  pond,  only  30-35 
percent  or  fewer  of  the  males  can  be  expected  to  grow  to  15  or 
less  per  pound  within  five  to  seven  months  (maximum  growing 
time  in  Louisiana)  after  stocking  as  post  larvae. 

In  Hawaii  (seat  of  present  aquaculture  of  Malaysian  shrimp  in 
the  United  States)  and  in  tropical  climates,  this  does  not  present 
as  much  of  a  problem  as  it  would  in  Louisiana.  The  larger 
shrimp  are  selectively  cropped  year  around  and  smaller  males 
grow  quickly  to  take  their  places. 

Thus,  ponds  can  be  harvested  and  stocked  continuously  once 
initial  stocks  grow  large  enough. 

But,  in  the  continental  United  States  these  giant  freshwater 
shrimp  must  be  batch  harvested  because  of  temperature- 
imposed  limits  on  the  growing  season.  Malaysian  shrimp  must 
have  water  temperatures  of  70°F  and  over.  The  shrimp  perish 
when  water  temperatures  dip  to  65"  and  less. 

This  necessarily  means  that  growers  in  Louisiana  would  have 
to  stock  their  ponds  after  the  water  warmed  up  in  the  spring 
and  the  harvest  would  have  to  be  complete  before  water  temp- 
eratures dipped  in  the  fall. 

These  growth  characteristics  of  Malaysian  shrimp  would 
necessarily  bring  about  a  harvest  of  shrimp  in  various  stages  of 
growth  even  though  they  were  stocked  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  short  growing  season  in  Louisiana.  This 
precludes  the  progressive  har\'est  of  only  large  shrimp  as  prac- 
ticed in  Hawaii  and  other  tropical  areas  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  experiments  being  conducted  under  the  present 
program  is  to  determine  if  the  stocking  density  can  be  adjusted 


to  offset  this  apparent  slowness  of  growth  by  some  individual 
shrimp.  If  this  proves  practical,  the  size  disparity  in  the  harvest 
might  be  overcome,  assuring  production  of  uniform,  marketa- 
ble shrimp  within  a  five  to  six  month  period  in  Louisiana  when 
temperatures  favor  aquaculture  of  Malaysian  shrimp. 

In  growing  Malaysian  shrimp  at  Ben  Hur  farm.  Dr.  Jay  V. 
Huner,  assistant  professor  at  Southern  University  in  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Dr.  James  W.  Avault,  Jr.,  LSU  professor,  ex- 
perimented with  the  response  of  these  shrimp  to  feed,  as  well  as 
their  compatibility  vWth  catfish  fry. 

Shrimp  in  three  of  the  eight  tenth-acre  ponds  at  Ben  Hur  farm 
were  fed,  while  those  in  two  control  ponds  had  to  depend 
entirely  on  pond  vegetation  and  debris.  The  remaining  three 
ponds  contained  both  shrimp  and  catfish  fry.  In  addition,  three 
ponds  were  stocked  with  catfish  fry  alone. 

Biologist  Guthrie  Perry  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  at  Rockefeller  is  studying  the  effect  of 
stocking  densities  in  unfed  ponds,  with  the  objective  of  deter- 
mining the  relationship  between  stocking  densities  and  shrimp 
growth  on  natural  foods  available  in  ponds.  Nine  ponds  were 
used  in  Perry's  investigations  at  Rockefeller  this  year. 

It  has  been  found  that  female  Malaysian  shrimp  do  not 
exhibit  the  same  size  variation  seen  in  males.  And,  while  they 
are  more  uniform,  they  are  invariably  smaller  than  the  large 
males.  Their  count  may  average  five  or  more  per  pound  greater 
than  large  males. 

Uniformity  of  the  females  in  size  could  be  an  advantageous 
factor  in  marketing  of  batch  produced  Malaysian  shrimp;  al- 
though the  larger  males  would  probably  bring  premium  prices. 


This  would  necessitate  culling  operations  prior  to  marketing, 
with  resultant  price  variations. 

One  important  factor  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  anyone  contemplating  Malaysian  shrimp  culture  is  the  com- 
parative weight  values  of  male  shrimp  and  female  shrimp. 
Approximately  half  of  the  weight  of  male  Malaysian  shrimp  is 
in  the  heads  and  large  claws.  The  latter  have  practically  no  meat 
yield.  The  heads  of  female  shrimp  account  for  about  40  percent 
of  the  body  weight. 

Profit-minded  culturists  would  have  to  count  on  discarding 
approximately  40-50  percent  of  the  total  harvest  weight;  how- 
ever, this  loss  would  be  offset  in  part  because  of  the  size  reached 
by  Malaysian  shrimp  during  a  normal  growing  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  growing  season  in  Louisiana 
limited  by  normal  climatic  changes,  researchers  hope  to  find 
solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  that  might  be  encountered  in 
producing  substantial  quantities  of  these  shrimp  in  Louisiana. 

It  may  be  that  a  proper  combination  of  stocking  densities  and 
supplemental  feeding  might  result  in  significant  production  of 
these  foreign  shrimp  for  commercial  purposes  as  well  as  home 
consumption. 

Although  several  stockings  of  Malaysian  freshwater  shrimp 
were  made  by  private  culturists  prior  to  this  year's  research 
work  by  the  wildlife  department  and  universities,  large  scale 
commercial  production  of  these  shrimp  in  Louisiana  will  be 
contingent  on  the  findings  of  the  biologists  who  supervised  the 
work  this  year  at  LSU  and  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge.  Only 
time  will  tell  if  the  Malaysian  shrimp  are  desirable  aliens. 


Male  Malaysian  freshwater  shrimp  is  distinguished  by  extended  claws,  longer  than 
entire  body.  Yellowish  orange  egg  formation  can  be  seen  in  female  shrimp  above. 
After  being  harvested  from  the  ponds,  these  shrimp  were  placed  in  holding  tanks  at 
Rockefeller  imtil  biological  data  could  be  gathered.  Malaysian  shrimp  are  hardy 
and  can  stand  more  handling  than  saltwater  shrimp. 


A  Pro-trainer's  Secrets  Revealed 
By  Ted  Roberts 

Editor's  Note:  Ted  Roberts,  from  Florence,  Kentucky,  is  a  professional 
beagle  trainer,  founder  of  Lake  City  Beagle  Association,  and  secretary 
of  United  Beagle  Gundog  Federation. 

Each  fall  sportsmen  take  to  the  field  with  their  shotguns  and 
dogs  in  quest  of  the  cottontail  rabbit.  To  the  observer  it  appears 
a  simple  matter  of  acquiring  a  license,  firearm  and  hunting  dog, 
but  that's  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

The  comparatively  short  hunting  season  is  more  often  than 
not  preceeded  by  months  of  searching  for  a  suitable  hunting 
dog,  coupled  with  training  sessions  in  the  field  for  those  who 
have  not  mastered  their  art.  Younger  hounds  appear  as  a 
bargain  to  many  sportsmen  as  compared  to  the  finished  gundog 
that  may  cost  several  hundred  dollars.  The  problem  comes 
when  the  owner  of  a  young  hound  cannot  seem  to  interest  his 
protege  in  the  work  at  hand-running  cottontails  around  to  the 
gun. 

Rabbit  dogs  come  in  all  colors  and  several  breeds  and  many 
professional  trainers  make  a  good  buck  getting  young  hounds 
started  (the  beaglers  term  for  beginning  the  training  process)  for 
hunters  and  field  trialers  who  don't  have  the  time  or  facilities. 
Over  the  years  I've  come  upon  a  method  of  starting  beagle  pups 
that  excels  the  use  of  artificial  'drags'  or  scents,  and  even  the  use 
of  a  domestic  rabbit.  It's  known  as  the  cornbread  start,  and  it 
works  on  every  breed  of  dog  used  for  hunting  rabbits. 

When  the  trainer  understands  the  problems  involved  with 
getting  a  young  hound  started,  sets  up  a  controlled  situation 
wherein  the  student  can  react  accordingly,  and  applies  the 
cornbread  start  method,  the  result  can  be  the  beginning  of 
many  happy  days  afield  with  a  hound  that  is  not  only  bred  for 
but  trained  for  action. 

To  start  the  process,  begin  with  a  pup  in  good  health  of  six 
months  of  age  or  more.  Take  him  to  the  fields  where  he  can 
learn  the  feeling  of  being  permitted  free  rein  and  allowed  to 
explore  for  himself.  He'U  learn  the  various  bugs  and  small 
rodents  that  abound  in  the  fields  and  meadows  and  will  soon  be 
what  is  known  as  'brush-broke' .  This  will  eliminate  many  of  the 
distractions  that  may  hamperyour  more  serious  efforts  later  on. 
If  two  or  more  pups  are  taken  to  the  field  it  can  save  alot  of  time 
and  expense  at  this  stage  of  training  and  it  serves  to  reassure  the 
pup  that  he  is  not  alone.  Take  your  hopefuls  out  as  often  as 
possible,  but  when  you  notice  difficulty  keeping  them  in  sight  it 
will  be  time  to  begin  more  serious  training. 

Understanding  that  the  cornbread  is  to  be  used  as  a  bait,  the 
trainer  will  be  depending  on  it  to  keep  the  pup's  attention.  It 
behooves  the  trainer  to  work  his  youngster  solo  so  as  to 
elimmate  as  many  avoidable  distractions  as  possible.  Another 
pup  can  provide  unnecessary  distractions,  and  should  be 
left  at  home. 

Pocket  a  generous  amount  of  day  old  cornbread  in  the  field 
jacket  and  proceed  to  the  training  area  previously  used. 
Occasionally  call  the  pup  and  use  any  verbal  term  you  expect  to 
use  in  the  field .  'Tally-ho'  is  one  that  many  use,  followed  by  the 
hound's  kennel  name.  When  the  pup  responds  offer  him  a 
thumb  nail  sized  bit  of  cornbread,  and  continue  this  procedure 
throughout  the  stroll  through  the  fields.  Berry  picking  speed  is 
ideal.  In  a  short  time  you  can  expect  the  undivided  attention  of 
your  subject;  a  matter  that  is  essential  to  effective  training.  To  a 
trainer  there  is  nothing  more  frustrating  than  having  a  hot  trail 
and  no  one  on  hand  to  take  it  to  its  course.  The  cornbread 
remedies  this  situation. 

Assuming  that  the  pup  is  coming  each  time  it  is  called  with 
the  term  'tally-ho',  the  trainer  is  in  a  position  to  look  for  a  live 
cottontail  in  its  squat  (or  form).  It's  too  early  to  send  the  star 
boarder  off  on  his  own  on  a  'marked  line'  but  experienced 


trainers  would  want  to  find  an  area  where  rabbit  scent  is  very 
fresh  so  the  pup  can  be  called  over  to  it  and  be  expected  not  only 
to  smell  the  cornbread  but  the  rabbits  scent  as  well.  Do  not  use 
more  than  small  crumbs  of  the  bait  and  only  when  you  have  this 
type  of  controlled  situation  set  up  in  advance. 

Once  a  bunny  is  bounced  from  his  bed,  call  the  pup  over  with 
a  'tally-ho'  and  a  hand  down  to  sprinkle  the  small  crumbs  of 
cornbread  into  the  squat;  just  enough  that  the  trainee  can  smell 
the  bait  without  clouding  the  scent  of  the  rabbit.  He  will  search 
for  the  familiar  small  chunk  of  cornbread,  but  will  have  to  smell 
the  rabbit  in  the  process.  The  handler  may  have  to  repeat  the 
procedure  a  few  times  but  in  time  the  hackles  will  rise  on  his 
back,  coupled  with  the  bawls  and  squawls  that  are  indicative  of 
a  well  bred  gundog.  Bear  with  him  at  this  stage  since  it  is  his 
initial  discovery  for  his  purpose  in  life.  For  many  sportsmen  it's 
theirs  too. 


After  he  begins  reacting  to  the  stimuli  of  the  rabbit  scent,  he 
can  be  brought  along  the  line  with  still  more  tiny  bits  of 
cornbread,  coupled  with  the  selected  field  term,  or  'tally-ho'. 
When  the  pup  has  reached  the  place  where  his  quarry  has 
changed  his  line  of  flight  (known  as  a  'check')  the  handler 
should  remain  with  his  student  and  help  him  locate  the  new 
direction.  Repeat  the  process  until  the  handler  can  no  longer 
keep  up  with  the  progress  made  by  the  pup.  When  the  owner 
reaches  this  point  it  is  time  to  consider  the  use  of  a  bracemate, 
another  hound  that  knows  the  work  at  hand,  preferably  a 
slower  type  that  allows  the  more  agressive  pups  to  take  control 
of  the  line  when  they  can. 

After  the  youngster  manages  to  complete  the  circle  with  the 
rabbit  in  front,  the  owner/handler  can  add  minimal  gunfire  and 
expect  that  after  the  upcoming  small  game  season  he  will  have 
more  than  a  few  years  to  feed  and  brag  about  a  finished  gundog. 


By  Frank  Davis 


Again  this  year  —  at  certain  times  as  designated  by 
regulation  —  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Department 
will  permit  experimental  rabbit  hunting  with  beagles  on  10  of  its 
wildlife  management  area  tracts. 

Biologists  looking  into  these  special  allocations  —  since  only 
on  rare  exception  are  dogs  allowed  on  WMA's  —  are  studying 
management  interrelation  between  species  and  impact  on  the 
resource,  particularly  what  effect  hunting  with  beagles  (as 
opposed  to  still  hunting)  will  have  on  rabbits  on  a  WMA,  and  if 
the  dogs  have  an  impact  on  other  game  species. 

Details  concerning  the  rabbit/beagle  seasons  are  outlined 
as  follows: 

Bohemia:  Rabbit  season  runs  October  6  through  February 
28  except  for  a  closure  during  either-sex-gun-hunting  for  deer. 
The  season  is  still  hunting  only  except  that  beagles  are 
permitted  October  6  through  November  22,  December  10 
through  December  14,  and  January  14  through  February  28 
south  of  Bayou  Lamoque.  After  close  of  deer  season,  entire  area 
is  open. 

Cities  Services:  Season  runs  October  6  through  November 
18  and  December  1  through  December  9  for  still  hunting  only. 
Beagles  permitted  February  2  through  February  17. 

Grassy  Lake:  Season  runs  from  October  6  through  February 
28  except  for  a  closure  during  either-sex-gun-hunhng  for  deer. 
Still  hunting  only  except  from  January  19  to  January  27  when 
beagles  are  permitted. 


Pear!  River:  Season  runs  October  6  through  November  18 
for  still  hunting  only.  Beagles  permitted  February  1  through 
February  17. 

Pointe-Au-Chien:  Season  runs  October  6  through 
February  28.  But  still-hunting-only  required  only  through  the 
last  day  of  waterfowl  season.  Beagles  are  permitted  from  the 
day  after  waterfowl  season  ends  to  February  28. 

Russell  Sage:  Season  runs  October  6  through  December  9 
for  still  hunting  only,  except  for  a  closure  during 
either-sex-gun-hunting  for  deer.  Beagles  permitted  from 
February  9  through  February  20. 

Saline:  Season  runs  October  6  through  November  18  and 
December  1  through  December  9  for  still  hunting  only.  Beagles 
permitted  January  19  through  February  3. 

Salvador:  Season  runs  October  6  through  February  28.  Still 
hunting  only  required  through  the  last  day  of  waterfowl 
season.  From  the  day  after  waterfowl  season  ends  to  February 
28,  beagles  are  permitted. 

Spring  Bayou:  Season  runs  from  October  6  through 
November  18  and  December  6  through  December  14  for  still 
hunting  only.  Beagles  are  permitted  January  19  through 
January  27. 

Wisner:  Season  runs  from  October  6  through  February  28 
except  for  a  closure  during  waterfowl  season.  Beagles  permitted 
from  October  6  through  February  28. 
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